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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Hatchet man 


Harley Filben claims that apart from 
football I know next to nothing about 
sport (‘Overachieving at last’, July 25). 

Perhaps his viewpoint is affected 
by his description of myself as a 
“Eurocommunist hatchet man”, 
referring to events all of 22 years ago 
- if the Weekly Worker has any younger 
readers this is likely to be before some 
of them were bom. Or perhaps it is the 
writer’s fantasy that my writing for the 
Morning Star represents some kind of 
unification project between ageing Euros 
and tankies. No, it’s simply that the paper 
has an excellent sports section and is open 
to my occasional contributions. 

Strip away the prejudices and the 
author does make some interesting points, 
though on the specifics of his criticism of 
me it is your correspondent who reveals 
his ignorance of sport, not me. 

First, the Lions. It was precisely 
the make-up of this team - not only the 
‘home’ nations, but Ireland too - that 
challenged the traditional nation-state 
nationalism of most of the major team 
sports, football most obviously. And it 
was the fact that this was the first Lions 
tour victory since 1997 that made the 
2013 series win such big news. 

Second, Andy Murray. Actually, in 
the absence of a British men’s singles 
champion for 77 years, the likes of 
Federer andNadal in recentyears, Becker, 
McEnroe, Sampras and others before 
them, have been warmly embraced by the 
British sporting public. Murray’s victory 
changes that, but it hasn’t immediately 
replaced it with a tennis version ofbrutish 
sports nationalism. 

Third, the sporting summer. I have 
no idea what planet your correspondent 
lives on, but from Euro 96 to the World 
Cup 2012 this was absolutely dominated 
every other summer by England at a 
World Cup or Euro. With the possible 
exception of the summer Ashes victories 
in 2005 and 2009, nothing came remotely 
close in terms of popular English interest 
and English sports nationalism. The 
failure at the 2010 World Cup in such 
spectacular fashion - London 2012, 
Wiggins and Froome, Murray have all 
begun to offset that. 

Football remains a huge sport, 
of course. Its hegemonic ability to 
dominate sports culture, however, is no 
longer as certain as it once was. Any 
failure by England to qualify for World 
Cup 2014 is likely to dent the appeal of 
the England team still further and may 
be irrecoverable. 

As for Philosophy Football no longer 
being modish, unlike the Weekly Worker 
we can happily report dynamic growth 
and continue to sell T-shirts in ever- 
increasing numbers. The misnamed 
CPGB (sic), on the other hand, is still 
around the same pitiful size as they were 
22 years ago, when I may or may not 
have been taking my Eurocommunist 
hatchet to them. 

Mark Perryman 
email 

Golden ages 

Chris Knight derides me as a “patriarchal 
fantasist” for referring to “an archaic 
society of woman-dominance”, but I 
don’t know how else to describe his 
vision of prehistory. 

In his recent piece Chris talks of 
“female strategies of early human 
solidarity” and that it was “women’s 
solidarity” which “underpinned early 
human gender egalitarianism” (‘Genetic 
evidence is richer than the stale party line’, 
July 11). In a previous article, ‘Sex and 
the human revolution’, he calls this the 
“human revolution” where early hunter- 
gatherer bands evolved from animal 
primate society by “reverse dominance” 
(i Weekly Worker September 24 2009). 
This concept, quoted from Christopher 


Boehm, describes the epoch when mle 
by one dominant male as in the ape horde 
was replaced by the human collective: that 
is, primitive communism. For Engels 
this meant collective sexual reproduction 
or “group marriage” with “sexual 
promiscuity” ( The origin of the family, 
private property and the state). 

The Knight hypothesis though is that 
this new bond was achieved by ‘ ‘concealed 
ovulation”, a female strategy “to make the 
males earn their keep. Instead of having 
sex and going off, the females aimed to 
get something out of them in terms of 
investment...” So the women confused 
the men as to which child they’d fathered 
and “the men think of themselves as 
having a share in several children” and 
there is “mutual toleration.” This, says 
Chris, was achieved by the women 
concealing the evidence of any particular 
woman’s fertility cycle, menstmation, 
through the use of “red cosmetics” by 
all. For Chris the “discovery of red ochre 
in Africa - some pieces carefully shaped 
like lipstick, clearly designed with the 
intention of being applied to the body 
- was evidence that my prediction had 
been correct” (ibid). This was the human 
revolution: “reverse dominance” by a 
“female strategy” - revolution by blusher. 

Now actually my letter took this 
seriously enough not to reject it as 
unproven, but simply to ask what effect 
such passionate advocacy and assumed 
consensus might have on organising in 
a revolutionary party. I thought it more 
useful to ask questions about possible 
political forms, prohibition of technology 
and the relevance of hunter-gatherer clans 
to global communism. 

Of course, I leave it to the CPGB to 
determine whether its organisation should 
have some form of affirmative action, 
whether as women’s committees, black 
sections, gay caucuses, etc. I have been 
a member of such organisations, but, if 
asked, I would argue that such structures 
be set up due to the needs of the present, 
and only if considered to be the right way 
of maximising participation now, rather 
than to serve the vision of a golden age 
which we must urgently recreate. 


Because the trouble with golden 
ages, like utopianism, is that by adopting 
them as a yardstick you tend to become 
disappointed with actual people, irate and 
convinced that there must be something 
congenitally wrong with them for resisting 
your vision of original humanity - leading 
to an authoritarianism which the CPGB 
has often declared it is trying to avoid. 
Mike Belbin 
London 

Male force 

Christ Knight, for whatever reason, is 
right to dismiss the myths of an archaic 
society of female dominance (Letters, 
July 25). Since men were the hunters 
and the main providers of food, it is hard 
to see how female dominance could 
have occurred. 

Also people must stop confusing 
gender equality with feminism. Feminists 
don’t understand the important role of 
males. They don’t realise that if modem 
civilisation collapses we would all suffer, 
but women would suffer the most. And 
the only force which can stop civilisation 
from collapsing is men. 

Tony Clark 
London 

Special pleading 

Unsurprisingly, Gilbert Achcar takes 
exception to Sarah McDonald’s description 
of him as a “social-imperialist” (Letters, 
July 18). However, the question is not 
whether Achcar is offended, but whether 
the description is true. Many a Labour 
politician believed they were Marxists and 
socialists, whereas their politics led them 
down the path of class-collaboration and 
worse: eg, Ramsay McDonald. Where 
objectively do Achcar’s politics lead? The 
road to hell is paved with good intentions 
(and no-one doubts that Gilbert Achcar is 
well-intentioned). 

The accusations concerning Achcar 
have crystallised over his support for the 
French and British bombing of Libya and 
his calls for outside military support for the 
Syrian opposition. However, it was clear 
to me when I read his book The Arabs 
and the holocaust that Achcar was not a 


revolutionary socialist. The methodology 
that he applied to understanding Zionism 
was the same as he adopted for Libya, 
Mali and Syria. In my review, published 
in the Journal of Holy Land Studies (Vol 
1,2011), I wrote that his suggestion that 
the Palestinian national movement made 
a “major historical error” in not supporting 
the 1939 white paper was “essentially a 
call for the Palestinians to have accepted 
a slimmed-down Zionist state. It fails to 
understand the expansionist nature of 
Zionism.” 

Achcar argued that Nasser’s 
“fundamental error” was in failing to 
recognise “Zionism’s success in forging 
an Israeli Jewish nation” (The Arabs and 
the holocaust pp 190-91, 215). Integral 
to Israeli Jewish identity is the creation 
of a racially exclusive state, so Achcar 
is really arguing that Palestinians should 
have accepted, in advance, the legitimacy 
of their own dispossession. 

Achcar’s problem is that he doesn’t 
have an overview of either Zionism, the 
holocaust or settler colonialism. Elsewhere 
he has suggested that Zionism was as 
“morally excusable as the reactive racism 
of blacks to white racism”. If Zionism had 
remained confined to Europe dreaming 
about the Promised Land this would 
undoubtedly have been frue. It would have 
been yet another utopian movement. But 
Zionism’s reaction to anti-Semitism was 
integrally linked to colonisation and state 
power in Palestine. From the beginning 
one form of oppression justified another. 

Achcar described “statist Zionism” 
as a Janus-type movement - “one face 
turned towards the holocaust, the other 
towards the nakba” and contends that 
the “obstinate insistence with which 
both sides fix their gaze on only one 
face is the source of their inability to 
communicate” (ibid p275). This implies 
an equality between oppressed and 
oppressor, and, worse still, suggests that 
at the root of the problem was an inability 
to communicate. If the Palestinians were 
to focus on the holocaust then a solution 
would be possible. In Europe Zionism 
sought an alliance with the tsarist regime 
and various anti-Semitic mlers. Theodor 


Herzl, the founder of Zionism, assumed 
that “the anti-Semites will become our 
most dependable friends, the anti-Semitic 
countries our allies”. Integral to this was 
the fact that “we were taking the Jews 
away from the revolutionary parties”. 

When Achcar compared the use of 
the label ‘fascist’ to describe the “socialist 
leaders” of “socialist Zionism” to the 
Stalinist description of social democracy 
as ‘social fascism’ (p56), he betrayed a lack 
of understanding of the nature of Zionism. 
Fascism destroyed social democracy. 
Labour and revisionist Zionism both 
agreed on the goal of a Jewish state. 
Their disagreements were tactical - how to 
achieve it. The revisionists were members 
of the Zionist Organisation until 1935. 
Hashomer Hatzair, the ‘Marxist’ Zionists 
of Kibbutz Artzi Federation, formed the 
backbone of the Palmach shock troops 
who perpetrated the expulsions and 
massacres of the nakba. 

Achcar believes that the problem with 
the equation ‘Zionism = racism’ is that 
“we can hardly treat all Zionists ... as 
birds of the same racist feather” (p274). 
He makes a common mistake - confusing 
a movement with its adherents. According 
to Ian Kershaw, a majority of Nazi Party 
members opposed the Kristallnacht 
pogrom in November 1938. Even among 
party members “a third of his sample gave 
no evidence of anti-Semitism” (Popular 
opinion and political dissent in the Third 
Reich pp260-71). Yet who could deny that 
the Nazi Party was anti-Semitic? 

Achcar’s belief that the comparison 
between Zionism and Nazism is 
understandable when coming from 
Palestinian or Jewish anti-Zionists, but 
potentially anti-Semitic when coming 
from non-Jewish Europeans, because 
Europeans are “citizens of countries that 
were actively or passively responsible for 
the holocaust” (pp224-25) is collective 
guilt and chauvinistic. When Anwar 
Kamil, an Egyptian Trotskyite, compared 
the Zionist use of the term, ‘chosen 
people’, to the Nazi concept of a master 
race, Achcar ascribes this to an Islamic 
critique of Zionism (p60). Yet, when 
professor Moshe Zimmerman of the 


Communist University 2013 

A week of debate, controversy and comradeship 


Monday August 12 

2.00pm Fighting for a mass party 
Nick Wrack (Independent Socialist Network - 
personal capacity), Jack Conrad (CPGB) 
4.45pm The Middle East after the Iranian 
elections 

Moshe Machover (Israeli socialist), Yassamine 
Mather (Hands Off the People of Iran) 

Tuesday August 13 

10.00am The new social media and the 
revolutionary claims made for them 
James Turley (CPGB) 

2.00pm Imperialism 
Mike Macnair (CPGB) 

4.45pm Will women lead the revolution? 
Yassamine Mather, Camilla Power (Radical 
Anthropology Group) 

Wednesday August 14 

10.00am Technology, the ‘productive forces’ and 

socialism 

Gabriel Levy 

2.00pm Class revolution versus people’s 
revolution: left debates since the 1790s 
Marc Mulholland 

4.45pm Capitalist crises and their causes 
Hillel Ticktin (Critique) 

Thursday August 15 

10.00am Why is the left so scared of science? 

Chris Knight (Radical Anthropology Group) 

2.00pm To be confirmed 

4.45pm Capitalism: terminal crisis or long-term 

decline? 

Hillel Ticktin (Critique) 


Friday August 16 

10.00am Why getting the Soviet Union right still 
matters 

Jack Conrad (CPGB) 

2.00pm The SWP crisis: causes and 
consequences 

Paris Thompson (International Socialist 
Network) 

4.45pm Lukacs, Korsch, et ah philosophers of 
Leninism or ultra-left? 

Mike Macnair (CPGB) 

Saturday August 17 

10.00am Marxism and ‘broad parties’ 

Ben Lewis (CPGB), Tim Nelson (International 
Socialist Network) 

2.00pm Socialism or barbarism 
Hillel Ticktin (Critique) 

4.45pm The singularity of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict 

Moshe Machover 

Sunday August 18 

10.00am The min-max programme from Marx 
to the present 
Ben Lewis 

1.30pm Revolution and counterrevolution in the 
politics of the everyday: what the anthropology 
of human nature tells us about the struggle for 
left unity 

Lionel Sims (Radical Anthropology Group) 
4.00pm Evaluation of school 



Where, how much and 
what’s available 

Glenhurston Apartments, 30 Bromley Road, 
London SE6 2TP 

Five minutes walk from Catford station - trains 
leave London Bridge every 10-15 minutes 

Full week, including accommodation in shared 
room: £170 (£110 unwaged, £200 solidarity) 
Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30) 
Final weekend, including one night’s 
accommodation: £35 (£20) 

Day: £10 (£5). Session: £5 (£3) 

Accommodation on-site available for the 
whole week - as is cheap, collectively 
prepared food. Apartments consist mainly of 
double and triple rooms. There is an indoor 
swimming pool and garden. 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • 07961713510 • www.cpgb.org.uk • weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk 
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Hebrew University says of the children 
of the Hebron settlers that “they are exactly 
like the Hitler Youth” (p234), to Achcar 
this is a “terrible comparison”. Despite 
formally repudiating it, Achcar still clings 
to the Zionist nostrum of holocaust’s 
uniqueness (p228). 

Achcar concludes that Israel “owes its 
creation to the holocaust” (pi9). Clearly 
Hitlerism gave the ‘Jewish state’ its critical 
mass, but it is wrong to suggest that but for 
the holocaust it would not have existed. 
British imperialism would not have been 
so decisively weakened in the Middle East 
by 1948 but for war. Like the other white 
dominions, the Jewish settlers would have 
achieved independence, probably around 
the mid-1950s. 

Achcar describes Zionist opposition 
to Jewish immigration to the west as a 
mere “lack of enthusiasm”, citing Zionist 
historian Francis Nicosia, who suggests that 
an understanding of National Socialism 
“eluded” the Zionist leadership well into 
the war (p23). Nicosia does his best to 
exculpate the Zionist movement (see my 
review of Nicosia, ‘Zionist collaborators 
with Nazism revealed’ Weekly Worker 
November 5 2011), yet as early as January 
1934 Ben-Gurion predicted that “Hitler’s 
regime puts the entire Jewish people in 
danger”. In December 1938 he described 
Hitler’s goal as the destruction of the Jews 
worldwide. It was not ignorance, but the 
logic of Zionism, that paved the road to 
obstruction and collaboration. 

At the heart of Achcar’s ambivalence 
is his description of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict as “exceptional” (p31) because 
the Zionists were “fleeing a form of 
persecution as long-standing and bmtal 
as European anti-Semitism”. Were 
the Scottish Presbyterians not fleeing 
persecution or the Pilgrim Fathers? 

Achcar’s argument seems like special 
pleading. 

Tony Greenstein 

Brighton 

Pathetic 

The Socialist Workers Party has 
finally told its membership that Martin 
Smith, SWP national secretary until 
2011 and central committee member 
until the beginning of this year, has 
left the organisation. 

The internal Party Notes (which is 
now also published on the SWP website) 
carries this brief statement: “There has 
been a lot of online comment about 
Martin Smith. We can confirm he has 
resigned from the party for reasons that 
he wishes to keep confidential, but that 
he has shared with the central committee 
and the disputes committee.” 

So, almost two weeks after the 
rumours of his departure began to appear 
on leftwing blogs, the CC has deigned to 
officially inform its comrades about this 
hardly trivial matter. Pathetic! 

Alan Fox 
London 

Vote-rigging 

I have twice attempted a citizen’s arrest 
of president Robert Mugabe on charges 
of torture - in 1999 in London and again 
in Bmssels in 2001. In the latter attempt 
I was beaten unconscious by Mugabe’s 
henchmen. 

So I am not surprised that the 
presidential and parliamentary elections 
in Zimbabwe are not free or fair. 
Mugabe’s supporters orchestrated voter 
registration irregularities, media bias and 
harassment, threats and the beating of 
opposition supporters. Both Amnesty 
International and Human Rights Watch 
confirm large-scale intimidation in the 
mn-up to the July 31 poll. 

The independent Research and 
Advocacy Unit alleges that the voter’s 
roll includes around one million dead 
voters or people who have moved abroad 
and 100,000 people aged more than 100 
years old. Sixty-three constituencies have 
more registered voters than inhabitants. 
Nearly one million people under 30 were 
still unregistered to vote at the start of 
this month. Mugabe controls all levers 
of power, from the election commission 
and the electoral roll to the media, police, 
judiciary, intelligence services and the 


military. 

Tragically, the African Union, 
the Southern African Development 
Community and South Africa are 
ignoring much of the evidence of 
industrial-scale electoral violations that 
have been going on for months. This 
election looks like being a rerun of the 
rigged ballot in 2008. 

Read the Amnesty International 
report, ‘Walk the talk’, which details 
how the police has conducted systematic 
raids onNGO offices, arbitrarily arrested 
human rights defenders and seized 
equipment to intimidate and disrupt 
the work of organisations carrying out 
election-related human rights work. 

Read the Human Rights Watch report, 
‘The elephant in the room: reforming the 
security sector ahead of Zimbabwe’s 
elections’, on how the military and 
security forces in Zimbabwe have 
interfered in the country’s political and 
electoral affairs in support of Mugabe. 

It found that the Zimbabwe national 
army has deployed soldiers across 
the country, intimidating, beating and 
abusing perceived supporters of the 
Movement for Democratic Change 
and those critical of the government. At 
times, these soldiers have manipulated 
food distribution for partisan pro-Mugabe 
political advantage. 

Opposition leader Morgan Tsvangirai 
has claimed that 70,000 pro-MDC ballots, 
cast in early voting, have disappeared. 
He’s also criticised the leader of the 
African Union observer team for playing 
down the scale of the election fraud. 
Peter Tatchell 
Peter Tatchell Foundation 

Boycott 

The elections of July 31, though not a 
fundamental national development, will 
point to the trajectory to be taken in the 
implementation of capitalist exploitation 
and state brutality on the workers and the 
poor masses. Whichever party wins will 
without doubt and despite all election 
rhetoric go full swing to impose massive 
austerity, as demanded by imperialism. 
The events in Egypt prove that 
democracy is not enough to cater for the 
needs of the poor. Workers and the poor 
should mobilise and organise now to be 
able to defeat such moves and protect 
their livelihood and interests. 

Internationally capitalism is 
experiencing its worst crisis since the 
1930s depression, which acted as the 
material basis for the emption of World 
War II. Since 2008 capitalist strategists 
and politicians have failed to come up 
with a viable solution to the recession 
that has wiped out so much value created 
over decades in order to save a system 
that thrives on the exploitation and the 
impoverishment of the poor masses and 
semi-colonial countries. The capitalists 
have been forced to place the burden 
on the workers and masses through 
an unprecedented attack on working 
conditions and also attacking the living 
conditions of the masses, especially the 
most vulnerable. 

Here in Zimbabwe the workers and 
poor masses are still tied to the popular 
front leash of the reformist MDC and the 
pseudo-nationalist Zimbabwe African 
National Union (Zanu-PF) primarily 
because of a lack of a tested and viable 
alternative that offers real solutions for 
the fight for jobs, wages and protection 
of work and savings. Behind these 
two parties is a whole host of trade 
union leaders, civic groups and social 
movement leaders who one way or the 
other help to tie the masses to the two 
wings of imperialism. There are also 
some socialists calling for support for 
the MDC as the lesser evil that will, in 
their revolutionary wisdom, be easier 
to remove from power - a clear sign of 
a Menshevik, two-stage approach that 
substitutes the primary goal of building 
an independent alternative to the tailing 
of reformist parties. 

Both Zanu-PF and the two MDC 
parties issued basically common 
manifestos with differences of 
emphasis and priorities, but all within 
the capitalist framework, as demanded 


by the various imperialist wings. All 
the issues of employment creation, 
devolution and empowerment fit well 
into the grand strategy of ensuring the 
continued plunder of national resources 
by capitalists and their local agents, 
whilst the majority wallow in poverty. 
The western countries have indicated 
that they will endorse any winner in a 
‘peaceful’ election, thereby discarding 
earlier talk of a ‘free and fair’ poll. 

We have no illusions about the 
immense tasks that await the workers, 
youths and the toiling masses nationally 
and internationally and we stand 
guided by the best Marxist experience 
and programme in our efforts to break 
the popular-front jinx and pose the 
imperative of independent mobilisation 
of the workers and ordinary poor. For us 
the elections and their result offers us the 
opportunity to develop our tactics within 
the broader and fundamental strategy of 
fighting for a socialist society through 
the mobilisation and organising of the 
workers and the poor here in Zimbabwe 
as part of an international struggle. We 
therefore called on all workers and the 
poor masses to boycott the poll that was 
meant to legitimise their exploitation and 
oppression and instead work towards 
building an independent worker and poor 
masses’ agenda. 

• Workers and the poor, form action 
committees to fight the growing and 
coming attacks on the wages and 
conditions of the poor and the livelihood 
of the majority! 

• Workers and poor masses, break 
with the MDC and Zanu-PF and form 
a workers’ party that champions the 
interests of the workers and the poor 
masses! 

• Form rank-and-file committees in our 
movements to lead action and break with 
the reformist leadership! 

• For a workers’ state that defends 
workers and peasants against the local 
and foreign capitalists on the basis of the 
armed people to implement decisions 
that benefit the workers and the poor! 

• For an African socialist revolution as 
part of an international revolution, that 
alone can guarantee a better life for all! 

• For a new world party of socialist 
revolution based on the Transitional 
programme of 1938 to lead the 
revolution to end capitalism and open 
the road to socialism! 

Revolutionary Workers Group 
Harare 

Solidarity 

As you know, the Nazi Golden Dawn 
in Greece has started a legal action 
against the EEK and myself, its general 
secretary. I am accused of “defamation”, 
“instigation of violence” and “disruption 
of the civil peace”. At the same time, the 
Nazis have intensified their non-stop, 
vicious, anti-Semitic and anti-communist 
campaign accusing me of being “the 
instrument of a world Jewish conspiracy 
to foment civil war, so as to impose a 
Judeo-Bolshevik regime in Greece”. 

The Greek state has endorsed this 
action by Golden Dawn by bringing 
charges against myself, together with the 
former dean of the National Technical 
University of Athens, Mr Constantine 
Moutzouris (accused of permitting the 
operation of the alternative website, 
Athens Indymedia, from within the 
university). The trial will begin on 
September 3 2013. 

Already about 2,000 signatures 
of solidarity have been collected 
internationally and nationally, and more 
are coming in every day. Many political 
and trade union organisations in Greece 
and internationally have expressed their 
solidarity. 

On August 29, a press conference 
will be held in the headquarters of the 
Union of Journalists in Athens. We want 
to set out our case, as well as reporting 
on the solidarity we have received. We 
want to ask you to kindly send messages 
of solidarity, signatures, motions, etc, to 
eek@eek.gr, in time to be presented both 
to the press and to the court. 

Savas Michael-Matsas 
EEK 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday August 4, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 17: ‘Changes in the price of labour- 
power and surplus value’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Remember the Roma genocide 

Friday August 2, 5pm: Second annual remembrance event. Assemble 
Holocaust Memorial Stone , Hyde Park, for march to French embassy, 
58 Knightsbridge, London SW1. 

Organised by 8 April Movement: dale.farm@btintemet. 

Solidarity with Palestinian Day of Rage 

Thursday August 1, 6pm: Demonstration, Israeli embassy, 
Kensington High Street, London W8. Against the ethnic cleansing 
Prawer Plan. 

Organised by International Jewish Anti-Zionist Network: 
www.ijsn.net. 

Nuclear power: future or killer? 

Monday August 12, 7pm: Discussion, Fairly Square bar and cafe, 51 
Red Lion Street, London WC1. Speakers include Nikki Clarke (Stop 
Hinkley Campaign), Atsuko Kamura (Japanese Against Nuclear). 
Organised by Breaking the Frame: www.breakingtheframe.org.uk. 

End the Gaza blockade 

Tuesday August 13, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Baptist Church, 
Manvers Street, Bath. Speaker: James Godfrey. Entry: £10. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

EDL out of Tower Hamlets 

Saturday September 7,11am: Anti-fascist march. Assemble Altab 
Ali Park, Whitechapel Road, London El. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Call for a general strike 

Sunday September 8,12.30pm: Lobby of TUC conference, Hardy 

suite, Hermitage Hotel, Exeter Road, Bournemouth. 

email info@shopstewards.net 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 

www.shopstewards.net. 

Stop the War Coalition 

Saturday September 14,10 am to 5pm: AGM, Old Cinema, 
University of Westminster, 309 Regent Street, London Wl. £10/£5 
(waged/unwaged). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Spanish holocaust 

Thursday September 19, 7pm: Talk, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. AL Morton Memorial Lecture with 
professor Paul Preston on his recent book on the Spanish civil war. 
Tickets: £2. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk; 
and Socialist History Society: www.socialisthistorysociety.co.uk. 

Gender and identity 

Saturday September 28, 2.30pm: Seminar and discussion, 
Bishopsgate Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. Speaker: Anja 
Steinbauer (Philosophy for All). Free admission. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

Eric Hobsbawm: historian, teacher and critic 

Tuesday October 1, 7pm: Debate, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. Speakers: professor Malcolm Chase, 
professor Willie Thompson. Tickets: £6 (£5 concessions, £3 SHS 
members). 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk; 
and Socialist History Society: www.socialisthistorysociety.co.uk. 

Two decades after Oslo 

Saturday October 5, Sunday October 6, 9am to 6pm: SOAS 
Palestine Society annual conference, Brunei Gallery, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Thomhaugh Street, London WC1. £25 
(£20 concessions). 

Organised by SOAS Palestine Society: 
http://soaspalsoc.org/conference. 

Unite the Resistance 

Saturday October 19,12 noon to 5pm: Conference, Bloomsbury 
Baptist Church, 235 Shaftsbury Avenue, London WC2. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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LEFT UNITY 


Rules for flirting 

Dave Isaacson reports from Left Unity’s second national coordinating group meeting 


L eft Unity’s national 
coordinating group (NCG) 
met for the second time on 
Saturday July 27 in central London. 
With the controversy around 
specific matters of transparency 
and democracy which dogged the 
previous meeting 1 - though not to 
the point of paralysis - seemingly 
dealt with for now, July’s meeting 
was more focused on the immediate 
organisational tasks.(Though, at 
times to the point of mundanity.) 

The meetings and conference 
working group, of which I am a 
member, had a number of proposals 
concerning the dates, venues, 
access arrangements and costings 
of upcoming NCG meetings, a 
policy forum in September, and 
LU’s national launch conference in 
November. These proposals were 
discussed in the first section of the 
meeting prior to lunch and probably 
took longer than needed. Discussing 
this level of detail in a meeting of 40- 
50 people (I did not do a head count, 
but it was around that number), with 
various comrades expressing their 
own individual preferences, was 
bound to be a bit frustrating - but we 
got there in the end. 

It was agreed that LU’s launch 
conference will take place on Saturday 
November 30 at the Royal National 
Hotel, central London. Prior to that, 
two further NCG meetings have 
been agreed for September 7 in 
Birmingham and October 19 or 26 in 
London. There is also to be a policy 
forum/non-voting conference in 
Manchester on September 28, where 
the various policy commissions that 
have been launched within LU will 
be given workshop space to continue 
their deliberations. 

It was evident that there is confusion, 
even at the level of NCG members, 
over what role the policy commissions 
are playing and how this relates to the 
founding conference. Most of the 
commissions will have no direct input 
into the November launch conference 
- which it was agreed at the last NCG 
meeting would focus on producing a 
general statement of principles, internal 
democratic structures, and a handful 
of matters relating to our immediate 
practice, such as our position on the 
European elections. 

The work of most policy 
commissions is not expected to come 
up before a conference for voting 
until 2014. Mark Boothroyd of the 
Anti-capitalist Initiative raised some 
fundamental questions about the use 
of these commissions, saying that they 
run the risk of walling most people 
in LU off from participation in some 
crucial discussions. 2 For his part, 
Andrew Burgin informed the meeting 
that there were 150 people signed up 
to the various policy commissions 
so far, but that there was significant 
unevenness, with some having very 
few members. It was agreed to make it 
clearer on the LU website how people 
could get involved. 

After lunch there was a short 
initial discussion of an eight-page 
draft document entitled ‘Safe spaces 
policy’, which had been produced in 
one of LU’s working groups. To the 
relief of many we were informed that 
we were not being asked to vote on the 
document then and there. Whether you 
agreed with its substance or not, this 
was a long document that many had 
not seen until they got to the meeting. 

Personally I think the whole 
approach that it takes is wrong and 
worrying. While there was concern 


expressed about some “issues” that 
needed dealing with already within 
LU, much of the text gives the 
impression that the specific context 
of the Socialist Workers Party crisis 
was very much in the minds of the 
authors. Yet the conclusions drawn 
are of grave concern. Much of the 
document outlines what amount 
to proposals for a policy operation 
concerning the sex lives of LU 
members. Suggested rules include 
“No adult to teenager sexual contact”; 
“No sexual contact where the power 
relations are disproportionate”; and 
“When one person is considerably 
younger, no relationships should 
be secret or clandestine”. There 
are even rules for flirting: “Always 
treat the absence of enthusiastic 
reciprocation as an unequivocal ‘no’ 
with immediate effect.” 

Beyond how we engage in 
relationships, the ways that we 
communicate in speech or writing 
would be under examination. Part 
of the definition of “personal insult” 
(which is against the proposed 
rules) is that it could be “criticism 
... expressed aggressively, with the 
outcome of causing hurt, intimidation 
or humiliation”. Surely it is obvious 
to all that in the wrong hands 
formulations such as this could easily 
be used to shut off free-ranging, 
democratic discussion and probing 
criticisms. Or is LU deemed to be 
immune to bureaucratism? 

I explained to the meeting that, 
rather than beginning the life of LU with 
a censorious methodology, our starting 
point should be the development of 
a party culture in which members 
can develop themselves and strive to 
be strong and confident individuals. 
Central to this is the encouragement 
of active participation in the internal 
democratic life of the organisation. 
Abuse is far less likely to happen in 
a culture where members are used to 
freely expressing themselves without 
an overbearing fear of causing offence 
or being seen to be disrespectful. 
Also vital are transparency in all 
political and organisational matters, 
and processes of collective education. 
Knowledge is a form of power and 


access to it must be freely available 
to all within LU. Undeniably LU will 
need some basic rules as part of the 
constitution it adopts on November 
30, but these must be kept as simple 
and unambiguous as possible. 

The draft of ‘Safe spaces policy’ 
is due to be published on the website 
to stimulate further discussion. 
While we were not asked to vote on 
the whole document, we did vote on 
adopting four sentences. None of 
them constitutes a rule of any sort. 
They are in essence platitudes, such 
as “LU actively opposes bullying and 
harassment” (see the minutes on the 
LU website for all four sentences and 
other decisions not fully detailed 
in this report 3 ), with no clearly 
stated proposals for putting them 
into practice. Nobody felt able 
to vote against, but a minority 
abstained. 

A more positive decision 
was to introduce “founding 
membership”, so that 
supporters can at last sign 
up to join LU. Founding 
membership will cost just 
£2 per month (50p per 
month unwaged) and will 
entitle members to attend the 
November 30 launch conference 
with full speaking and voting rights. 
Members with no local branches 
will be integrated into ‘virtual’ 
online branches. 

A motion to the 
NCG meeting from 
Cambridge LU 
branch was one of 
the few times when 
platforms were 
mentioned. 

Recently 


group of LU supporters, including 
Andrew Burgin and Kate Hudson, 
have launched the Left Party Platform, 
which would imprison LU within a 
non-revolutionary, reformist template. 
The Socialist Platform has also been 
launched, to which the CPGB’s 
Provisional Central Committee is 
giving critical support. Members of 
LU are urged to put their names to its 
statement of aims and principles (see 
below). The motion from Cambridge 
LU welcomed the decision of the 
last , NCG, which gave 
platforms 



people or more the right to submit 
motions to the founding conference. 
It also said that the website should be 
used to facilitate discussion “with a 
clear, non-preferential presentation of 
these platforms”. This was carried with 
no votes against and one abstention. 

The final motion of the meeting 
was from Tower Hamlets LU, which 
called for an expansion of the NCG 
to allow each branch to send two 
delegates, and for at least one of these 
delegates to be a woman. Following 
discussion it was agreed by the mover 
that this decision was not within the 
remit of the NCG, which had been 
brought into being by the May 11 
national delegate meeting with a 
clear statement of how it should be 
constituted. A last-minute adjustment 
to this motion to try to introduce a 
gender quota without expanding the 
NCG was narrowly defeated, but not 
on political grounds - rather, there 
had not been time to debate what was 
essentially a different motion with 
different implications and I suspect 
it was this that led most who voted 
against to do so • 


l.See ‘Policy put on hold’ Weekly Worker June 20. 
2. See his article on the LU website: http://leftu- 
nity.org/abolish-the-policy-commissions. 

3. http://leftunity.org/minutes-of-left-unity- 
national-coordinating-group-meeting-27-ju- 
ly-2013. 


Socialist Platform 

Statement of aims and principles for the Left Unity party 


I The [Left Unity] party is a 
■ socialist party. Its aim is to 
bring about the end of capitalism 
and its replacement by socialism. 
2. Under capitalism, production 
is carried out solely to make a 
profit for the few, regardless of 
the needs of society or damage to 
the environment. Capitalism does 
not and cannot be made to work 
in the interests of the majority. Its 
state and institutions will have to 
be replaced by ones that act in the 
interests of the majority. 

3. Socialism means complete 
political, social and economic 
democracy. It requires a 
fundamental breach with 
capitalism. It means a society in 
which the wealth and the means 
of production are no longer in 
private hands, but are owned in 
common. Everyone will have the 
right to participate in deciding 


how the wealth of society is used 
and how production is planned to 
meet the needs of all and to protect 
the natural world on which we 
depend. We reject the idea that the 
undemocratic regimes that existed 
in the former Soviet Union and 
other countries were socialist. 

4. The [Left Unity] party opposes 
all oppression and discrimination, 
whether on the basis of gender, 
nationality, ethnicity, disability, 
religion or sexual orientation, 
and aims to create a society 

in which such oppression and 
discrimination no longer exist. 

5. Socialism has to be 
international. The interests of 
the working class are the same 
everywhere. The [Left Unity] 
party opposes all imperialist 
wars and military interventions. 

It rejects the idea that there 

is a national solution to the 


problems of capitalism. It stands 
for the maximum solidarity and 
cooperation between the working 
class in Britain and elsewhere. 

It will work with others across 
Europe to replace the European 
Union with a voluntary European 
federation of socialist societies. 

6. The [Left Unity] party aims to 
win support from the working class 
and all those who want to bring 
about the socialist transformation 
of society, which can only be 
accomplished by the working class 
itself acting democratically as the 
majority in society. 

7. The [Left Unity] party aims 
to win political power to end 
capitalism, not to manage it. It will 
not participate in governmental 
coalitions with capitalist parties at 
national or local level. 

8. So long as the working class 
is not able to win political power 


for itself, the [Left Unity] party 
will participate in working class 
campaigns to defend all past gains 
and to improve living standards 
and democratic rights. But it 
recognises that any reforms will 
only be partial and temporary so 
long as capitalism continues. 

9. The [Left Unity] party will use 
both parliamentary and extra- 
parliamentary means to build 
support for its ultimate goal-the 
socialist transformation of society. 

10. All elected representatives 
will be accountable to the 
party membership and will 
receive no payment above the 
average wage of a skilled worker 
(the exact level to be determined 
by the party conference) plus 
legitimate expenses • 

Join the platform. Email 
nickwrack@btinternet.com 
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LABOUR 


Defend the union link 



Karie Murphy: still suspended 


S o Len McCluskey’s prediction 
was right. The police found 
nothing wrong in Falkirk. 
They looked at the report on 
Falkirk Constituency Labour 
Party’s selection process for its 
prospective parliamentary candidate 
- disgracefully handed to them by 
Labour’s HQ - and found “insufficient 
evidence to support a criminal 
investigation at this time”. 

Instead of accepting this result, 
lifting the suspension of the CLP and 
reinstating chairperson Stephen Deans 
and Unite’s preferred parliamentary 
candidate, Karie Murphy, Ed 
Miliband announced that the party - 
ie, the bureaucracy - will now pursue 
disciplinary action using party rules 
instead of the law. Meanwhile, the 
local Labour Party is disenfranchised. 
Individual members, trade union 
delegates, socialist organisations and 
any others affiliated to Falkirk CLP are 
deprived of any opportunity to discuss 
and resolve the matter collectively 
themselves, and Karie Murphy remains 
barred from becoming a candidate. 

Far from being stampeded 
by Tory pressure, as many naive 
leftwingers would like to believe, 
the Labour leadership regarded the 
media union-bashing furore over 
Unite’s campaigning in Falkirk as 
an opportunity not to be missed. Ed 
Miliband and Ed Balls want to turn 
a ‘crisis’ into an opportunity. But the 
simple fact of the matter is that Unite 
did nothing more than pay the first 
year’s Labour Party membership fee 
for some of its local members. This, 
it should be pointed out, is a practice 
that the party had encouraged trade 
unions to adopt in order to draw trade 
unionists into active involvement. No 
rules had been broken. 

So, seeing his moment, Miliband 
closed down the membership scheme 
by diktat, and upped the stakes by 
throwing the whole Labour-union 
link into the melting pot. He has 
now asked former Labour general 
secretary Lord Ray Collins to organise 
a “consultation” (‘the Collins review’) 
on the relations between affiliated 
organisations (principally the trade 
unions) and the party, which is to 
culminate in a special party conference 
in April 2014 to amend party rules. 

Do not be fooled by Miliband’s 
declared aim - to “mend, not end” the 
link. His proposals, in his notorious 
July 9 speech, 1 smearing Unite’s 
legitimate involvement in Falkirk CLP 
as “closed”, “hated”, “damaging” and 


“part of the death-throes of the old 
politics”, will certainly weaken the 
link, preparing the way for its abolition, 
if we allow it. Perhaps he is consciously 
setting the scene for the introduction 
of state funding for political parties, 
along with the further extension of 
legal interference in the internal affairs 
of the workers’ movement. Socialists 
should aim to get the law out of the 
workers’ movement altogether. We 
should as a matter of principle decide 
our own affairs. 

Miliband’s main proposal - to 
replace the legally imposed individual 
right to “opt out” of your trade union’s 
affiliated political fund by the right 
to “opt in” - will certainly lead to a 
loss of affiliated members, cutting 
the party’s finances at a stroke. 
More importantly, however, under 
the slogan of increasing individual 
choice, he is further undermining 
collective decision-making by trade 
unions, weakening their political 
strength. The principle of solidarity 
- united we stand, divided we fall - 
is the key to working class strength 
against capitalist class power just as 
much in political struggle as in the 
workplace. Opting out of the Labour- 
affiliated political fund after a union 
has decided to affiliate amounts to 
political scabbing, just like strike¬ 
breaking after a collective decision 
to strike. 

Separating political affiliation from 
union membership divides union 
members into two camps: politically 
affiliated and not. This is already the 
case in Unison, where (as a result of 
the 1993 merger of non-atfiliatedNalgo 
with affiliated Cohse and Nupe) only 
about one-third of the membership 
subscribe to the Labour Link political 
fund, with two thirds opting for 
the general (ie, non-party) political 
fund (and a tiny minority opt out of 
both funds). The result is collective 
depoliticisation, the exclusion of 
party-political matters from trade union 
branch meetings. A well-attended local 
branch meeting can deal with general 
trade union matters, but cannot take 
party-political decisions about Labour 
Link matters - such as who to delegate 
to the constituency management 
committee of the local CLP, and what 
motions to propose there; or who to 
delegate to the union’s regional and 
national Labour Link structures. 
Branch-level Labour Link meetings in 
Unison are usually tiny or non-existent, 
as is Unison’s affiliated membership 
input into the Labour Party locally, 


leaving control of the union’s political 
input into the party firmly in the hands 
of the bureaucracy at regional and 
national level. 

This debilitating division of Labour 
(pun intended) is a cornerstone of 
the ideology of Labourism which 
the workers’ movement must 
ditch: leave politics to the party, 
and workplace matters to the trade 
unions - a reactionary principle of 
non-interference, which cripples 
both wings. On the contrary, we need 
freedom of expression, freedom to 
discuss all issues in our unions and 
in our party, without interference by 
the courts of the capitalist state or the 
bureaucrats of our own movement. 


I nterestingly, the financial reports 
of registered political parties 
came out this week. Along with 
the gratifying news that the British 
National Party remains - ironically 
- deep in the red (£356,000 worth 
of liabilities) and that the Liberal 
Democrats’ income has plummeted 
from £10 million in 2010 (the 
ephemeral days of Cleggmania) to 
£6.4 million today, we learned that 
last year’s income for the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain 
was a surprisingly slim £123k - a 
puny budget for an organisation that 
touts itself as having a membership 
of around 1,000, some influence at 
the top of the trade union movement 
and ‘fraternal’ relations with 
Stalinist organisations around the 
world, not least in China and South 
Africa. 

In contrast, the Weekly Worker 
and its predecessor, The Leninist , 
together with the organisation that 
has sustained these publications, 
have raised relatively huge 
amounts to maintain the quality, 
frequency and, above all, the 
political independence of our 
publications. Our hard-won 
financial freedom has facilitated 
our ability to tell the truth as we 
see it, whether or not it has won us 
easy friends amongst trade union 
bureaucrats, not to mention the 
rulers of the so-called ‘socialist’ 
countries. We’re in hock to no- 


A look at our history is in order, 
to remind us that democracy is alien 
to the capitalist class, for all their 
hypocritical talk. It interferes with 
the rights of property, just as working 
class collective organisation does. 
From the campaign for the 1825 
Reform Bill and the Chartists in the 
1830s and 40s, the main driving force 
for the extension of the right to vote 
was the workers’ movement, while our 
wealthy rulers regarded ‘democracy’ 
as a dirty word. Likewise, from the 
earliest days of working class self¬ 
organisation, they have always tried 
to use their law to hold us back. 
The common law of conspiracy was 
first used against industrial action in 
1721. After 150 years of struggle, 
legal immunity from criminal 
conspiracy was eventually achieved 
in the Employers and Workmen Act 
1875 - so the employers turned to 
civil conspiracy legislation, with the 
potential to bankrupt trade unions 
daring to take illegal industrial action. 2 

When, in 1901, the Taff Vale 
Railway Company won huge 
damages in a court action against the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, this triggered a flood of 
trade union affiliations to the Labour 
Representation Committee, formed by 
the Trades Union Congress the previous 
year. The LRC already had two MPs, 
and by 1906, with 30 MPs, it changed 
its name to the Labour Party, and 
achieved further statutory immunities 
from prosecution for striking. 

From 1900 to 1913, affiliated 
trade unions funded the LRC and 
then the Labour Party without 
legal interference. But in 1909 the 
House of Lords intervened with the 
notorious Osborne judgment, ruling 
that “political action was outside the 
definition of trade unions, and that 
they were no longer allowed to make 
any financial contributions to political 


one - a quality that has won us 
commitment and dedicated support 
not simply from our comparatively 
small membership, but also from 
the wider periphery. 

The Summer Offensive - the 
annual money-raising campaign 
of the CPGB - is a vital part of 
this, an essential boost to ensure 
this political project continues 
to operate at its present level: ie, 
shoestring. So we have to tell 
readers that, as we head into the 
final two weeks of this year’s 
campaign, the SO is in dire need 
of a shot in the arm. This week 
saw £1,432 of new money come 
in, bringing the running total to a 
solid, but unspectacular £12,741. 
Special thanks to comrades FM 
for his £250, MM and JT with, 
respectively, £110 and £75 to the 
Weekly Worker and RC (£12), RL 
(£10), AR (£10) and CC (£5). All 
good, useful stuff - but not enough 
of it, comrades! 

Compare this to the same point 
in last year’s fund drive. In the 
Weekly Worker of August 9 2012, 

I was able to report that we had 
“just shy of £15,000” in the bag. 
The scale of the problem comes 
into focus when we also remember 
that this year comrades have set 
themselves a SO collective target 
of £30,000, £5k higher than last 
year’s. To have a realistic chance of 
this, we need a pretty spectacular 


parties”. 3 This judges’ ruling was 
reversed by parliament in 1913, but 
only with conditions - not ending legal 
interference in our unions and party, 
but institutionalising it, as part of the 
ongoing process of incorporating the 
workers’ movement into the capitalist 
state. Trade unions were permitted to 
set up political funds, on condition that 
they first ballot their membership, and 
that individual members were entitled 
to “contract out” of contributing to the 
fund - the thin end of the wedge aimed 
at undermining collective political 
decision-making. 

When the workers’ movement is 
weak, our enemies take the opportunity 
to further undermine our solidarity. 
So, in the aftermath of the defeat of 
our class in the 1926 General Strike, 
Stanley Baldwin’s Tory government 
enacted the 1927 Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act, enforcing the 
compulsory disaffiliation of the civil 
service trade unions, and substituting 
“contracting in” for “contracting 
out”. 4 Contracting out was restored 
by Clement Attlee’s 1945 Labour 
government. Despite its celebrated 
landslide parliamentary majority, 
Labour did not take the opportunity 
to repeal the right to opt out, and 
remove legal interference in trade 
unions altogether. 

We have been stuck with it ever 
since • 

Stan Keable 
Labour Party Marxists 

Notes 

1. www.labour.org.uk/one-nation-politics- 
speech,2013-07-09. 

2. See Alastair J Reid, ‘Trade unions: a founda¬ 
tion of political pluralism?’: www.historyand- 
policy.org/papers/policy-paper-05.html; and GDH 
Cole A history of the Labour Party from 1941 
London 1948, pp 192-95. 

3. www.historyandpolicy.org/papers/policy- 
paper-05.html. 

4. See GDH Cole A history of the Labour Party 
from 1941 ppl92-95. 


coming week with a small blizzard 
of substantial donations. The 
Offensive ends on August 18, the 
last day of Communist University, 
and the week of our annual school 
traditionally adds between £5-7k 
to the SO, what with in-house 
meals and booze, literature tables, 
comrades stumping up fees, etc. 

But that does underline the scale of 
the task we have over the coming 
seven days. 

So an urgent call-out this 
week to those consistent online 
readers (there were 10,799 of 
you faceless ‘fans’ last week) 
who keep meaning to donate, but 
haven’t quite managed it yet; to 
those comrades who have been 
contacted, have actually pledged 
a donation, but haven’t quite 
found the time to sit down to write 
out the cheque or use our site’s 
PayPal button; and how about 
those comrades who already make 
regular donations to keep the paper 
rolling off the press/popping up 
online every Thursday? This is the 
time of the year when we need a 
little extra from you, comrades! 

Just over two weeks to find over 
£17,000! • 

Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

This is the time 
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REVIEW 


Education or training? 

Cathy Nugent (ed) Marxist ideas to turn the tide: readings and reflections on revolutionary 
socialist strategy Phoenix Press/Workers’ Liberty, 2013, pp 138, £5 



T he far left has a curious 
relationship to the history of 
the movement. At times and 
in relation to some parts of the 
history it is so uncritical that the left 
groups appear as ‘1917 re-enactment 
societies’. At other times, it is 
uncritical in the opposite direction: 
‘That was then - this is now’, or a 
version of Henry Ford’s “History is 
bunk”. Usually, this sort of ‘wholly 
new situation’ argument is a preface 
to reinventing the square wheel, 
whether the ‘new’ is to be some form 
of Bakuninism (‘Occupy’ and so on) 
or some form of Fabianism (most 
varieties of the broad-front project). 

Marxist ideas to turn the tide is a 
collection of readings printed for those 
attending the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty’s Ideas for Freedom weekend 
school in June. 1 It expresses itself, in 
Cathy Nugent’s introduction and in 
some of the pieces, as being about 
critical appropriation of the history 
of the movement, and especially 
the early years of the Communist 
International (1919-22). But I have to 
say that it seems to me to lean towards 
uncritical appropriation of parts of the 
Comintern’s policies, in places almost 
re-enactor-ish in style, with uncritical 
rejection of other parts. 

The book contains, beyond the 
brief introduction, live reprints from 
the post-1917 movement and the 
early Comintern; two reprints of older 
articles by Trotskyists; seven reprints 
from the AWL and its predecessor 
organisations; and a version of 
AWLer Martyn Hudson’s conference 
paper, for the 2013 Delhi Historical 
materialism conference, on the 1920 
Comintern Congress of the Peoples 
of the East. 2 

So far this is largely a collection 
of materials available elsewhere, 3 put 
in a handy printed form, presumably 
for the use of people attending Ideas 
for Freedom on the assumption that 
it would be inconvenient for them to 
access the material online using one 
or another mobile device. Since, at 
least from my experience at the Ideas 
for Freedom sessions, speakers were 
not asking participants to consult the 
texts in detail, the point of the book 
is less obvious. As compared to what 
is available online, the selection of 
materials looks in some respects odd. 

After Cathy Nugent’s introduction, 
the book opens with the concluding 
passage of Rosa Luxemburg’s What 
does the Spartacus League want? 
(December 1918), which emphasises 
that the Spartacus League “is not a 
party that wants to rise to power over 
the mass of workers or through them 
... [it] is only the most conscious, 
purposeful part of the proletariat” 
and the League’s refusal to participate 
in governmental power with the 
rightwing Social Democrats. This 
serves as a sort of long epigraph to 
the book. 

‘Context’ 

Thereafter, the book is divided into 
four parts. The first part, ‘Context’, 
consists of A1 Glotzer’s 1946 review 
of the 1945 English translation of 
volume 1 of The first five years 
of the Communist International 
( FFYCI); Paul Hampton’s review 
of John Riddell’s Toward the united 
front volume (Chicago 2013) of the 
proceedings of the Fourth Congress 
of the Comintern; 4 and Trotsky’s 
December 1922 report to a meeting 
of the Communist fraction of the 10th 
All-Union Congress of the Soviets on 
the Fourth Congress of the Comintern 


Teaching the sect’s line 

(less its first three paragraphs), printed 
under the title, ‘Conditions for 
revolution’. This last text is largely 
an analysis of the international 
political situation in the mid-1920s, 
though it discusses briefly the ideas 
of the united front and the workers’ 
government, before moving into the 
political and economic situation and 
tasks in Russia. 

Glotzer provides an uncritical 
examination of the early Comintern, 
and a view of the world in which he 
was writing immediately after World 
War II entirely framed by Trotsky’s 
idea of the ‘crisis of revolutionary 
leadership’ as sufficiently accounting 
for the absence of a post-war 
revolutionary movement equivalent 
to that in 1918-20. Hampton’s 
review is mainly a fairly detailed 
summary of what can be found in 
Riddell. He identifies the period, as 
Trotsky and Radek did, mainly as 
one of stabilisation and the struggle 
to win the majority of the working 
class (p20). By doing so he de facto 
overestimates the direct relevance of 
what he calls the “holy trinity” (also 
p20) of transitional demands, united 
front and workers’ government today. 
These were policies for minority, but 
mass, communist parties. Today we 
have scattered left grouplets, faced 
with the bureaucratised shells of mass 
workers’ organisations. The element 
of Trotsky’s report of the Congress 
which assesses the economic and 
political context is, of course, an 
exactly contemporaneous assessment. 

What is missing here is an 


assessment of the period in hindsight. 
For example, is the rather widespread 
view (outside the Trotskyist milieu) 
that revolution in the west was not 
really on the agenda in 1918-23 right 
or wrong? (My personal view is that 
it is wrong, at least for 1918-20, and 
in addition that, whether working 
class rule was on the agenda or not, 
civil war remained on the agenda in 
continental Europe until it actually 
materialised, most spectacularly 
in 1939-45.) Why, as a matter of 
analysis, is it wrong, if that is what 
you believe? How did this issue affect 
the judgments made by Comintern 
then? And what can an explanatory 
analysis tell us about the very 
different situations in and after World 
War II, through the cold war, in the 
period of the breakdown of the cold 
war structures between the late 1960s 
and 1991, and now? On this issue 
Paul Hampton’s discussion addresses 
only the question of imperialism and 
the ‘anti-imperialist united front’ 
(AIUF) of communists and various 
forms of nationalists. 

‘Ideas’ 

The second part, ‘Ideas’, consists of 
three pieces. First is Trotsky’s famous 
March 1922 text, On the united front , 
addressed to France. By its inclusion 
in FFYCf this text has tended to 
overshadow among Trotskyists the 
December 1921 Comintern Theses 
on the united front. 5 

I commented on the limited direct 
relevance of the Comintern policy of 
the united front to small grouplets in 


my report of Ideas for Freedom in this 
paper (June 27). I will repeat one point 
only: the present situation of the left 
is, in fact, weaker than the situation 
of the early CPGB - which was too 
weak, according to Trotsky, to apply 
the policy of the united front. We do 
not have a party, even a weak one, but 
only a series of factional fragments or 
sects. Our present problem is not to 
win the masses to our large minority 
party. It is to create a small minority 
party which could have a chance of 
becoming first a large minority, and 
then a majority. 

Second is an article by Clara Zetkin 
on the ‘workers’ government’ slogan, 
which Bruce Robinson translated 
some time ago from a text originally 
published in December 1922, though 
clearly written before the Fourth 
Congress in November-December. 6 
Zetkin argues for using the slogan, 
in spite of the scabby character of 
social democratic governments up to 
that date, and against the idea that ‘a 
workers’ government’ can be used as 
a synonym for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat (working class rule), but 
is less clear about what it positively 
is: a feature which her article shared 
with the Fourth Congress discussions 
and resolution. 

Third is an April 1924 fundraising 
and organising appeal by Antonio 
Gramsci for the Ordine Nuovo 
magazine, reproduced here under the 
title, ‘What kind of party?’ (it was 
previously published in translation 
under the equally misleading title, ‘The 
programme of L’Ordine Nuovo'). 1 It 


projects the use of the Ordine Nuovo 
as a clandestine organiser, in the 
style of the Russian Iskra , under the 
conditions required by the developing 
fascist regime. This is pretty much 
completely irrelevant to present-day 
conditions, except in the barest outline 
- the idea of building an educational 
network round a regular journal, 
which is an absolute banality of the 
modern far left, derived ultimately 
from Lenin’s What is to be done? 

‘Retreat’ 

The third part, ‘Retreat’, consists 
of Alfred Rosmer’s ‘La legende du 
trotskysme’ from February 1925, 8 
here without the introductory 
section and given the title ‘The 
myths of a^z-Trotskyism’, and Paul 
Hampton’s review of Lars T Lih’s 
Lenin (London 2011). 9 Rosmer’s 
article is a contemporary account of 
the faction struggle in the Russian 
CP in 1923-25. Rosmer was an 
‘unorthodox’ Trotskyist (so attractive 
to the AWL, which identifies itself 
with ‘unorthodox’ Trotskyism); but 
this sketch of the faction struggle is 
pretty orthodox Trotsky, as is Glotzer 
on FFYCI. To 21st century eyes it 
surely understates the extent to which 
the prior institutional choices made 
by a leadership, including Lenin and 
Trotsky, facilitated the victory of the 
bureaucratic regime (it is noteworthy 
in this context that Hampton’s 
review of Riddell does not address 
the beginnings at the 3rd and 4th 
Congresses of Comintern of what was 
later to be called ‘Bolshevisation’). 

Equally, the choice of texts means 
that the continuing faction struggles in 
the Russian CP down to Stalin’s double 
police coup successively against the 
‘lefts’ and against the ‘rights’ in 1928- 
29 de facto go missing. The narrative 
is shaped by the selection of texts, so as 
effectively to place primary blame on 
Grigory Zinoviev for the development 
of the bureaucratic regime (as does 
Trotsky and the origins of Trotskyism , 
from which the Rosmer translation is 
taken). Yet Zinoviev preceded Trotsky 
in identifying the meaning of Stalin’s 
‘socialism in one country’, 10 and fought 
in opposition in 1925-28; and, though 
he capitulated in 1928-29, so did many 
of Trotsky’s closer co-thinkers. 

Hampton’s review of Lih’s Lenin 
is appropriately summed up by its 
conclusion: “Lenin is an inspiration 
for those who share his dreams and 
fight the latter-day philistines”. The 
narrative is the same as Glozter and 
Rosmer: a heroic period of the Russian 
Revolution and Comintern, ended by 
Lenin’s death and the victory of the 
Bukharin-Zinoviev- Stalin troika over 
Trotsky in the succession struggle. 

‘Inspiration’ 

The fourth part, ‘Inspiration’ contains 
the remaining pieces from AWLers: 
‘The nature of our action programme’, 
being a section from the 1977 
Manifesto of the AWL’s predecessor, 
the International-Communist League, 
and Sean Matgamna’s ‘What is an 
action programme?’ from the same 
period; 11 the letter to the left groups, 
‘How to make left unity,’ also printed 
as a leader in Solidarity (May 1 
this year); Liam McNulty and Paul 
Hampton on ‘The United States of 
Europe’; 12 Martyn Hudson on the 
Congress of the Peoples of the East; 
and Sean Matgamna on ‘An end to 
“apparatus Marxism’”. 13 

It is convenient to comment on 
these in reverse order. Matgamna on 
‘Apparatus Marxism’ is in origin the 
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introduction to a substantial polemic 
against the part of the left which 
took a pro-Serbian line in the 1999 
Nato intervention in the Kosovo war. 
Stripped of this context, the text is 
abstract. ‘Apparatus Marxism’, it 
argues, is the subordination of politics 
and truth to the needs of ‘building 
the party’. It is frankly questionable 
how a pro-Serbian line in 1999 
would have served anyone’s ‘party¬ 
building’ projects, as opposed to being 
a political error driven by the idea of 
the AIUF. The identification therefore 
functions merely to smear political 
disagreement with Matgamna’s 
ideas, ad hominem , by identification 
of his opponents with the emissaries 
of the Stalinised Comintern (ppl31- 
34), Eduard Bernstein (pi35) and the 
schematic ‘materialists’ among the 
young German socialist intelligentsia 
criticised by Engels in his August 5 
1890 letter to Conrad Schmidt (pp 137- 
38). This sequence is an obvious 
amalgam, like the “anti-Soviet bloc of 
rights and Trotskyites”: a clear piece 
of ‘apparatus Marxism’. 

Martyn Hudson’s paper on the 
Congress of the Peoples of the East 
is difficult to assess because of the 
form in which it appears, amphibious 
between the academic and the 
political. Like the narrative in the 
‘Retreat’ part, Hudson is inclined 
to blame Zinoviev for the things he 
dislikes about the Congress - and 
he has an obvious basis for doing 
so in the fact that Zinoviev was the 
organiser. Yet the basic strategic 
approach which formed the political 
basis of the project of the Congress 
was Lenin's conception that the 
revolution would necessary involve 
the rising of the petty bourgeoisie, 
the Bolsheviks’ policy of winning 
peasant support by appropriating the 
distributivist land programme of the 
Social Revolutionaries, and Lenin's 
arguments in Imperialism, the highest 
stage of capitalism. 

Hudson nods fairly extensively 
towards ‘Orientalism’, and draws 
on Dipak Chakrabarti’s critique of 
“universalising Marxist explanations” 
and alternative suggestion of “workers 
... pre-individualist in consciousness 
and thus incapable of participating 
consistently in modern forms of 
politics and political organisation” 
in his 2001 Rethinking working class 
history: Bengal 1890-1940. 14 This 
use lets him identify Zinoviev as 
experimenting in 1920 with the idea 
that “through communalism, ethnicism 
and the multiple faith programmes of 
the east the Congress would lever the 
masses into an uprising against the 
empire of ‘Capital’” (pi24). 

As history, the paper as printed here 
is both badly underdocumented on 
the Congress itself, its context and its 
preparation - and from a comparative- 
historical perspective ignores the role 
of (heretical) Christian religious ideas, 
and the partial persistence of pre¬ 
capitalist guild forms, in the formation 
of the early workers’ movement in 
Britain. 

As politics, the text in its present 
form assumes rather than argues the 
falsity of the strategic conception 
of the anti-imperialist united front 
(I should say that I agree that it is 
false) - and then, because the AIUF 
strategy actually grapples with a real 
issue of global political subordination 
of some countries to others and some 
ethnicities to others, Hudson in a sense 
reinvents aspects of the politics which 
has been derived from the AIUF by the 
left, in the form of fashionable left- 
academic ideas of identity politics. 

When I debated AWLers on 
imperialism in 2004 they were still 
holding on to the idea that the AIUF 
was a Stalinist deformation of the 
policies of Lenin and the early 
Comintern leadership, by way of using 
caveats and secondary comments in 
Lenin’s writings against the main line 
of the texts. It is thus a step forward 
that both Hampton and Hudson 


recognise that the early Comintern 
leaders got it wrong on this issue. But 
it is two steps back to blame the errors 
of the collective leadership, including 
Lenin and Trotsky, on Zinoviev. 

Europe: 

transitional? 

On the ‘united states of Europe’ we in 
the CPGB are broadly in agreement 
with the AWL: that the workers’ 
movement needs to act on a European 
scale, and to propose its own Europe, 
not utopian schemes of national 
socialism. Liam McNulty and Paul 
Hampton make a competent fist of 
working their way through the history 
of the left’s attitude to the slogan of the 
‘United states of Europe’. There are 
two missing elements of the history. 

The first, which may have 
affected the ability of the Russian 
CP leadership to use the issue against 
Trotsky (as it did), is that the ex- 
leftist Parvus (who is referred to on 
pi 17 as influencing Trotsky on the 
issue) after his pro-German war effort 
approach in World War I, entered 
in the early 1920s into a bloc with 
rightwing industrialist Hugo Stinnes 
to promote European unification. 15 

The second, which is the ‘biggie’, 
is the cold war context of the 
formation of the European institutions 
we know today. The belief that the 
USSR was a ‘degenerated workers’ 
state’ and the Soviet-bloc regimes 
‘deformed workers’ states’, and hence 
‘Soviet defencism’, was all orthodox 
Trotskyism. This logically implied 
fighting for a policy of breaking 
with the ‘western’ alliance systems, 
including the European treaties and 
institutions (European Economic 
Community, etc, as they were then 
called), and joining the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(Comecon). Very few Trotskyists were 
actually prepared to go this far; indeed, 
even ‘official’ communists sought 
at most ‘Finlandisation’ of western 
Europe. But this context certainly 
created a pull towards the idea that 
breaking with ‘Europe’ would be in 
some sense ‘progressive’. 

A peculiarity of the account is the 
identification of the slogan of the United 
States of Europe as a “transitional 
slogan”. This identification was made 
by Jack Bernard in his introduction 
to the printing of Trotsky’s 1923 
article (cited at pi20) in What Next? 
(1997). 16 In the original article, Trotsky 
argues that the slogan is the necessary 
international counterpart of ‘For a 
workers’ and farmers’ government’, 
already adopted by the Fourth 
Congress: not quite the same thing as 
a ‘transitional demand’ as theorised in 
the 1938 Transitional programme. 

Today, it would be obviously 
senseless to call the slogan of the 
United States of Europe a ‘transitional 
demand’ in either of the usual senses 
of that term. On the one hand, the 
EU and its institutions already exist, 
having been created by the capitalist 
states, and our approach has to be for 
the overthrow of these institutions in 
favour of working class rule through 
radical democracy, as we stand for 
the overthrow of the parliamentary 
monarchy in the UK. On the other, 
far from the slogan “stemming from 
today’s conditions and from today’s 
consciousness of wide layers of the 
working class”, the dominant mood in 
the class , not just in the left, is plainly 
dominated by anti-Europeanism - and 
not just in Britain, though Britain is an 
extreme case. 

The need for the working class to 
act politically on a European scale is 
an objective necessity. This necessity 
is given both by the actual existence 
of the EU institutions through which 
the capitalist class acts on a European 
scale, and by the economic reasons 
which Trotsky already identified in 
1923, and which have if anything 
increased in force since then. But, 
though it is essential for the left 


to raise this issue, the argument is 
‘transitional’ only in the sense of 
being necessary to the achievement of 
working class power, and therefore to 
the transition to socialism: it is neither 
a bridge to present consciousness nor 
a bridge between the minimum and 
maximum programmes. 

Party 

Paul Demarty on May 16 replied in 
this paper on behalf of the CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee to 
the AWL’s May 1 ‘unity offensive’ 
letter, under the title, ‘Pull the other 
one’: ie., that we did not regard this 
as a serious proposal (the reasons are 
given by comrade Demarty). 

An additional point should be 
made here. The AWL proposes a 
“transitional organisation” which 
would be a “coalition of organisations 
and individuals” (like the old Socialist 
Alliance or the present-day Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition). It 
would be “transitional” because “it 
would recognise the aim of deepening 
the cooperation, and discussing 
through the differences, sufficiently 
to cohere into a fully united, fully 
coordinated party” (pi 12). 

The meaning of this ‘cohering’ may 
be illustrated by a comment on the 
early 1920s CPGB on p 113: “It was at 
first a ramshackle organisation, quite 
different in tone and trend from one 
area to another.” There is an echo here 
of Martin Thomas’s and Jim Denham’s 
1993 comment on the old International 
Socialism group (which became the 
SWP): that “IS between the late 
1960s and the early 1970s was very 
different from the SWP today. It was a 
lively, loose, ramshackle organisation. 
Many small groupings criticised the 
leadership’s economism.” 17 

‘Cohering’, then, implies ceasing 
to be “ramshackle” in the sense of 
marked differences in “tone and trend” 
between different localities. What, 
then, would AWL leadership comrades 
make of the Bolsheviks in 1917, whose 
spring 1917 debate on attitudes to the 
Provisional Government (the context 
of Lenin 's April theses) was conducted 
in public between the Vyborg district 
committee, the Petrograd committee, 
and the all-Russian central committee, 
and whose Siberian organisation 
remained in organised unity with the 
Mensheviks until November 1917? 18 
Would this not be a “ramshackle” 
organisation which had not yet 
“[discussed] through the differences, 
sufficiently to cohere into a fully 
united, fully coordinated party”? 

Programme 

The two pieces on programme date 
from 1976-77 and the period of the 
break-up of the AWL’s predecessor 
organisation the International- 
Communist League, formed by a 
short-lived fusion between Workers’ 
Fight (the Matgamnaites) and Workers 
Power. 19 It seems that the Workers 
Power group was more enthusiastic 
for having a summary general party 
programme than Workers’ Fight, the 
1977 I-CL Manifesto is not available 
as a whole on the AWL’s website and 
does not seem to have had a successor, 
while Workers Power and its oil-slick 
‘international’ have produced more 
than one general programmatic text. 

“The nature of our action 
programme” (ppl02-05), from 
the 1977 Manifesto , is bog- 
standard Trotskyism on the Second 
International and the maximum and 
minimum programme, with a slight 
‘Luxemburgist’ tinge presumably 
picked up during the group’s 1969- 
71 participation in IS and the slightly 
longer participation in IS of the 
Workers Power side. Unlike the 
majority of the Second International, 
it argues, the Bolsheviks “built 
a revolutionary party which was 
uniquely sensitive to the creativity 
of the working class ... which ... 
absorbed the lessons of its struggles ... 
and codified them scientifically, thus 


educating a stable cadre" (pp 103-04, 
emphasis added). This formulation 
fits absolutely the standard 1970s 
(and prior) far-left and cold warrior 
narrative of Bolshevism as a party , 
rather than a faction of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party, with 
the particular James P Cannon feature 
of the “stable cadre”. 

The idea of transitional demands 
is to “[link] the goal of socialist 
revolution with the day-to-day organic 
struggle imposed on the working class 
by capitalism” (pi02, and repeated in 
different forms throughout). “The full 
socialist programme was broken down 
into a linked chain, each link of which 
might successively be grasped, and the 
movement hauled forward, depending 
on the degree of mobilisation...” (pi 04, 
emphasis added). The “stable cadre” 
of the party, in other words, lead the 
masses, “initially, at the beginning of 
the struggle in which they could leam, 
formally backward politically” (pi03) 
step by step to the seizure of power. 
The denial at the end of the text that 
“transitional demands are clever devices 
to manipulate the working class, to con 
them into socialism” (pi05) is thus 
completely unconvincing: by the text’s 
own argument, that is what they are. 

The second text, Sean Matgamna’s 
‘What is an action programme’, 
represents a step back even from the 
level of commitment to organising 
on the basis of a political programme 
represented by the 1977 Manifesto. The 
“manifesto signifies an attempt to start 
a process of educating and developing 
the organisation’s cadres in the politics 
of the Transitional programme" (pi 07). 
And “[W]e do not present or serve 
up even a much more simple action 
programme in toto: the organisation 
uses its judgment to decide how to 
swivel the various elements in the 
programme so as best to use them in 
any concrete situation” (pi08). The 
programme “is not a blueprint, a 
fixed document... It can only live and 
develop in and through the practice of 
the revolutionary party ...” (pi09). 

The effect is that the party 
programme unavoidably becomes 
merely the practice of the party’s 
leadership. The basis of the party is 
its “stable cadre”. They are united not 
by a common and clearly identified 
political platform - a programme 
- but by agreement to the theory of 
‘transitional demands’ - or, indeed, 
merely by loyalty to themselves 
as a group and their top leaders. 
‘Coherence’ is then sect coherence - 
as is visible in the now 50-year history 
of the Matgamna tendency’s pursuit of 
James P Cannon-style ‘raiding entry’ 
short-term unity operations. 

Uncritical 

It should now be apparent why I said 
at the beginning that Marxist ideas to 
turn the tide seems to me to combine 
elements of uncritical appropriation of 
early Comintern policy with elements 
of uncritical rejection. The uncritical 
rejection appears in relation to the 
AIUF: a little more critical than was 
the case in 2004, but still not really 
critically examined. But, so far as 
this issue can be cordoned off, the 
treatment proceeds on the basis of 
a ‘heroic period’ of the Comintern 
in Lenin’s lifetime and before the 
defeat of Trotsky, as opposed to 
the ‘apparatus Marxism’ of all that 
followed: ‘S is for sad Stalinism, that 
gave us all such a bad name, and T is 
for Trotsky the hero ...’ 

Reprinting the materials from the 
1970s on programme, as opposed to 
rewriting them, imports into this book, 
published in 2013, the whole baggage 
of the 1970s far left’s cult of What is 
to be done? read through the prism 
of the 1903 split, the long history of 
Bolshevism and so on, which Lars T 
Lih’s work shows is historically false. 
It is a paradox of the book’s damnatio 
memoriae of Zinoviev that the “stable 
cadre” is, in fact, in origin (via Cannon) 
derived from Zinoviev’s mythological 


History of the Bolshevik Party - in 
its character as an instrument of the 
troika’s struggle against ‘Trotskyism’. 

The discussions of ‘cohering’ and 
of “ramshackle” organisations in 
the May 1 2013 ‘unity’ letter show 
that this is not merely an accident: 
under the facade of open discussion, 
the AWL leadership is actually still 
thinking in these sect terms about the 
basis of party organisation. 

There is a curious passage in the 
1977 I-CL Manifesto extract in which it 
is said - falsely - of the pre-1914 German 
SPD: “Left and right had in common 
a bureaucratic, elitist conception of 
socialism. Their operational image was 
one of pedagogic teacher to passive 
pupil...” (pi03). The Gradgrind image 
of education used here is violently 
misconceived. In the first place, if the 
student remains passive no amount of 
pedagogy will allow them to learn. 
But secondly, education is about 
providing the student with the tools 
to access information for themselves, 
to construct their own arguments 
and make their own decision. At any 
level beyond the very elementary, it 
can only work by confronting the 
student with problems. At the level at 
which education in Marxism has to 
work, which is education for adults, 
that means confronting them with 
unresolved and debated problems: 
learning through dialectic. By contrast, 
training drills into the recipients by 
endless repetition a single practice. 

Is Marxist ideas to turn the tide 
an educational book? Or is it training 
in the AWL’s particular version of 
Trotskyism? For what it is worth, it 
seems to me to be the latter • 

Mike Macnair 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. For a report of the school see ‘Missing the 
point’ Weekly Worker June 27. 

2. So identified on his work page: www.ncl.ac.uk/ 
sacs/staff/profile/martyn.hudson#tab_publica- 
tions. I say “a version of’, because, though the 
version in Marxist ideas to turn the tide bears the 
some of the stigmata of left academic discourse, it 
also looks as though it has been cut. 

3. Unless otherwise indicated in footnotes, the 
texts can be readily found on the Marxists Inter¬ 
net Archive (www.marxists.org). 

4. Available (serialised) at www.workersliberty. 
org/blogs/paulhampton; cf also my own review: 
‘Not a school of strategy’ Weekly Worker Febru¬ 
ary 21. 

5. www.marxists.org/history/intemational/ 
comintem/4th-congress/united- front.htm. 

6. It has been on the AWL website since Febru¬ 
ary 2009 at the latest (www.workersliberty.org/ 
story/2009/02/20/clara-zetkin-workers-govem- 
ment-1922). The opening lines make clear that it 
was written before the Fourth Congress. 

7. In Q Hoare (ed) Antonio Gramsci - selections 
from political writings 1921-26 London 1977, 
chapter 55. The introductory part of the article 
has been cut. 

8. From La Revolution Proletarienne No2, the 
English translation from A Rosmer and others of 
Trotsky and the origins of Trotskyism (London 
2002, pp94-113), there under the title, ‘About 
the “final warning” given to Trotsky: the myth of 
Trotskyism’. Again, the introductory part of the 
article has been cut. 

9. www.workersliberty.org/blogs/paulhamp- 
ton/2011/05/22/lenin-dreamer; cf also my own 
review: ‘Lenin’s strategy: illusory or realistic?’ 
Weekly Worker August 4 2011. 

10. See RB Day Leon Trotsky and the politics of 
economic isolation Cambridge 1973. 

11. Both available at www.workersliberty.org/ 
extra?page=3. 

12. www.workersliberty.org/story/2013/04/12/ 
what-do-socialists-say-about-united-states- 
europe. 

13. Published in 2001 as “‘Apparatus Marxism”, 
twin of “academic Marxism’”: www.workerslib- 
erty.org/story/2007/08/22/apparatus-marxism- 
twin-academic-marxism. 

14. Princeton 2001. The quotations are from the 
blurb of Chakrabarty’s book (I have not yet read 
the book itself). 

15. ZAB Zeman and WB Scharlau The merchant 
of revolution Oxford 1965, pp270-74. 

16. www.whatnextjoumal.co.uk/Pages/Back/ 
Wnext4/Intro.html; both introduction and article 
are also on MIA. 

17. http://archive.workersliberty.org/publications/ 
readings/trots/power.html. 

18. Spring debate: this is notorious, but the 
geographical variety of Bolshevik politics is also 
discussed more extensively in A Rabinowitch 
Prelude to revolution (Bloomington 1968) and 
The Bolsheviks come to power (London 1979). 
Siberia: RE Snow The Bolsheviks in Siberia 
1917-18 Madison 1977. 

19. For the AWL’s account see note 17. Googling 
does not seem to produce an account from the 
Workers Power side. 
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MONARCHY 


Roar of the dead lion 

Eddie Ford wants to be spared any more royal babies and gilded easels 



New Model Army: lessons 


A new baby came into the world 
last week. But, of course, it was 
not any old baby, something the 
fawning mass media made sure we 
could never forget. Yes, prince George 
Alexander Louis - or, more formally, 
His Royal Highness Prince George 
of Cambridge. He is the seventh 
royal George since the German-born 
Hanoverian George I acceded to the 
throne in 1714 and, more importantly 
still, as we no longer need reminding, 
the third in line to the throne after his 
grandfather and father. 

As always with anything royal, we 
have had the usual take-no-prisoners 
saturation coverage - though, if 
anything, this time round it has been 
even more stupefying than normal. 
Hence a constant barrage of mind- 
numbing trivia, like the fact that the 
current queen is the first reigning 
monarch in more than a century to 
have met a great-grandchild born in 
direct succession to the crown. Or that 
a royal gun salute normally comprises 
21 rounds, but is increased to 41 if 
fired from a royal park or residence - 
and that the Tower of London gets an 
extra 21 for the citizens of the City of 
London to show their loyalty to the 
monarch. And so on and so on until 
you want to scream. 

Piling in, well-remunerated 
reporters from every corner of the 
world assembled outside the Lindo 
wing of St Mary’s hospital waiting 
for the royal birth, which eventually 
happened on July 22 - a blue-eyed 
boy who “cried lustily” when handed 
to his parents. Surreally, the global 
paparazzi tried to generate suspense 
from the fact that absolutely nothing 
was happening - “The news is that 
there is no news,” as one American 
anchorman almost brilliantly 
summed it up. Meanwhile, “With 
every contraction, Kate becomes a 
worker” - so went the headline in 
one downmarket German newspaper. 
Desperation setting in, the editor of 
Debrett’s found that he had a captive 
audience in the shape of the official 
Beijing news agency. In the end - due 
to the complete absence of anything 
remotely interesting - reporters were 
forced to start interviewing other 
reporters, “like rats eating each other 
on a doomed ship”. 1 

The royal brat certainly began 
life in the style to which he will very 
quickly become accustomed. The 
Lindo wing is more like a luxurious 
hotel than the sort labour ward you 
or I would recognise. For anyone 
interested, a deluxe room costs £5,500 
for a normal delivery package and 
£7,500 for a caesarean, excluding 
consultants’ fees, plus £1,000 for 
each extra 24 hours stayed. Naturally, 
there are individual birthing rooms 
and a state-of-the-art birthing pool. 
Each room has satellite TV, radio, 
internet, daily newspapers and a 
safe - an essential feature, of course. 
An extensive menu is offered with a 
comprehensive wine list, “should you 
wish to enjoy a glass of champagne 
and toast your baby’s arrival”. All very 
civilised, it has to be said. 

For some bizarre reason, royal 
protocol dictates that the birth of a 
new baby has to be formally displayed 
on a gilded easel placed outside the 
privy purse door - yes, there is such 
a thing at the front of Buckingham 
Palace. However, if you want to catch 
a glimpse of the easel, then you have 
to get down there pretty sharpish, as 
it only remains on show for 24 hours 
- meaning that the average viewing 
time is three seconds before the police 
brusquely move you on, warning you 


not to take ‘illicit’ photographs or 
make some other kind of nuisance of 
yourself. 

An official statement outlined how 
the palace did not want to announce 
the birth on Twitter or any other social 
networking site in order to retain the 
“theatre” and majesty of the occasion - 
it was “important” that everything was 
“done properly”, taking into account 
“historical precedence”: the very same 
easel was used to announce prince 
William’s birth way back in 1982. It 
brings a lump to your throat. 

Prince George and his parents, 
William Windsor and Kate Middleton, 
will be moving to their rural home - 
or retreat - in a couple of months. 
This will be the extremely spacious, 
Georgian, 10-bedroom Anmer 
Hall on the Sandringham Estate in 
Norfolk, now vacant after the queen 
“generously” paid-off the current 
tenant (James Everett, the owner of the 
timber company, Norfolk Oak), who 
still had four years left on his lease. 
Their primary or ‘official’ residence, it 
almost goes without saying, will be the 
20-room Kensington Palace - which 
at the moment is being renovated to 
the cost of £1 million, courtesy of the 
taxpayer. Currently, the new royal 
family is slumming it at the Old Boot 
Inn in Bucklebury, Berkshire - the 
bucolic village which is home to the 
parents of Kate Middleton. We are told 
that when the Cambridges come in for 
their pint and a pie just as the locals 
do, a high chair is ready for George - 
“We may turn it into a little throne,” 
joked the landlord. 

Unbroken 

Amidst the never-ending torrent of 
sycophantic crap coming from the 
media, perhaps the most infuriating 
aspect is the garbage history we have 
had to endure. Apparently, what 
marks out Britain from all the rest is 
the unbroken line of continuity from 
William the Conqueror to the current 
monarch - and maybe beyond one day 
to King George VII - which has spared 
us the awful upheavals, civil wars and 
revolutions that have disfigured other, 
less fortunate countries. Thank god 
for the British monarchy, which has 
brought us such social peace. 

Shameless nonsense. British 
history has been a series of rapid and 
often blood-filled breaks and ruptures. 


Who the hell were the Norman, 
Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, 
Hanoverians, etc? In reality, one set 
of usurpers after another. William I (or 
William the Bastard) spoke French, 
not English. The current usurpers, 
as we know, are of solidly Germanic 
lineage - a ‘foreign’ aristocratic family 
lording it over the common people. 

Inevitably, even now, there are 
rival contenders to the British throne 

- crackpots or not. For instance, there 
is Franz Bonaventura Adalbert Maria 
Prinz von Bayern, the self-styled ‘His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Bavaria’ 
and the great-grandson of Ludwig III 

- the last king of Bavaria before being 
deposed in 1918. 2 He is also, or so 
he claims, the current senior co-heir- 
general of King Charles I of England 
and Scotland and thus, as King Francis 
II, is considered by hopeful Jacobites 
to be the legitimate ‘king over the 
water’: the true heir of the Stuart 
kings of England, France, Scotland 
and Ireland. There are no signs that 
he is assembling an invasion force, 
but at the end of the day it is no more 
or less crazy for Francis II to be the 
‘legitimate’ monarch of Britain than 
Elizabeth II, King George VII or 
anyone else. 

Even the word ‘Britain’ is a 
relatively recent reinvention. Britannia 
used to be a Roman province, but 
after the 1707 Act of Union under 
Queen Anne, the English and Scottish 
parliaments united to become the 
Kingdom of Great Britain. Then in 
1801, under a new Act of Union, this 
kingdom merged with the Kingdom of 
Ireland (so-called) to create the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
(now Northern Ireland, of course). In 
other words, most of our supposedly 
‘historic’ or ‘ancient’ traditions 

- and the contemporary political 
arrangement - are actually far more 
modern products of class struggle, 
revolutions and counterrevolutions. 
Not something you often heard from 
the BBC or the journalists camped 
outside St Mary’s hospital and 
Buckingham Palace. 

Monarchic system 

Socialist Worker points out that prince 
George Alexander Louis was “bred 
to deadline” and is a “royal parasite” 
bom into “luxury and class rule” - his 
London home will be in Kensington 


Palace, with its private walled garden, 
where “it” will have plenty of space 
to play outside, as well as some 20 
rooms (July 23). 3 Remarking that the 
“leeches” at Buckingham Palace pay 
no bedroom tax or council tax, whilst 
“most of Britain’s new babies face a 
bleak future under austerity”, Socialist 
Worker concludes that “behind the 
dazzle and the fairytale nonsense, the 
royal festivities celebrate nothing but a 
class war that still plagues our society”. 

No democrat could disagree with 
the sentiments being expressed by 
Socialist Worker. It is obscene that a 
baby can be bom into such grotesque 
privilege and that British society 
is scarred by increasing levels of 
inequality and deepening poverty. It 
is monstrous that a tiny, exploitative 
elite can enjoy wealth almost beyond 
imagination, while the rest of us 
struggle to put food on the table 
and pay the bills. But what Socialist 
Worker fails to mention anywhere is 
the fact that the monarchy, royal babies 
and all, is part and parcel of the quasi- 
democratic constitutional-political 
system which exists today in modem 
capitalist Britain - with its corrupting 
prime ministerial patronage, 
unaccountable secret service, Church 
of England whose supreme governor 
doubles up the head of state, House 
of Lords, standing army, etc. Nor 
should we forget for a moment that 
the monarchy has emergency powers. 
In typical economistic fashion though, 
regrettably characteristic of the British 
left as a whole, the Socialist Workers 
Party, Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, etc reduce everything down 
to an essentially mundane issue of 
“parasites” and “leeches” living in big 
houses, as opposed to hard pressed 
workers striving to make ends meet. 

However, The Daily Telegraph 
usefully reminded us only a few 
months ago of the real political 
power wielded by the monarchy - it 
is not purely ceremonial or a trinket. 4 
The newspaper detailed the bills that 
have been or could have been blocked 
recently. For example, in 1999 the 
queen vetoed the Military Actions 
Against Iraq Bill, which aimed to 
transfer the power to authorise military 
strikes against Iraq from the monarch 
to parliament. 

Going further back, a more dramatic 
example of monarchical power and 


interference was the 1975 Australian 
constitutional crisis (‘the dismissal’), 
when the governor-general, Sir John 
Kerr, removed the prime minister - 
Gough Whitlam of the Australian 
Labor Party - and appointed the then 
leader of the opposition, Malcolm 
Fraser (Liberal Party), as caretaker 
prime minister. 5 The governor- 
general, of course, is the queen’s duly 
authorised representative and thus is 
invested with the prerogative powers 
of the British crown - if he does not 
like you, you might be out. 

We communists want to sweep 
away the entire British constitutional- 
political system, not reform it or get rid 
of individual “parasites”. Logically, 
therefore, we fight for a democratic 
republic - something else you will 
never see mentioned in Socialist 
Worker , which fails abysmally to 
take democratic questions seriously 
(including the democracy in its own 
organisation, it goes without saying). 
Similarly, we treat with contempt 
the current craven Labour Party 
leadership. Ed Miliband, Ed Balls 
and Harriet Harman, the “living dogs” 
of Labourism, find the very idea of 
republicanism - or any sort of radical 
change - utterly alien. They are her 
majesty’s very loyal opposition. 

Rather, we admire the genuinely 
glorious tradition of radical 
republicanism, as represented 
by Gerard Winstanley, Thomas 
Rainsborough, the Levellers and the 
agitators of the New Model Army. 
We certainly need to learn from the 
example of Oliver Cromwell and 
his stunningly successful military 
campaign against the crown. Eg, 
Leon Trotsky favourably contrasted 
Cromwell’s decisiveness and 
revolutionary boldness to the flabby 
gradualism of the Fabians. “British 
workers”, he said, “can learn 
incomparably more from Cromwell 
than from MacDonald, Snowden, 
Webb and other such compromising 
brethren. Cromwell was a great 
revolutionary of his time, who knew 
how to uphold the interests of the new, 
bourgeois social system against the 
old aristocratic one without holding 
back at anything. This must be learnt 
from him, and the dead lion of the 17th 
century is in this sense immeasurably 
greater than many living dogs.” 6 

Of course, our class deserves 
better than replicating the set-up in 
France or the USA, where you still 
have minority capitalist rule and class 
exploitation. Marxist republicanism, 
unlike bourgeois republicanism, does 
not content itself with the abolition of 
this or that post or title. We do not wish 
to see the queen replaced by an elected 
monarch like Francois Hollande, 
Barack Obama or Vladimir Putin - 
hence we reject the calls for a ‘directly 
elected head of state’ that emanate 
from bourgeois liberals like The 
Guardian and the Republic campaign. 
Our revolutionary republicanism can 
only be realised as socialism and the 
rule of the working class • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Iran 


No let-up on sanctions 

How long after the inauguration of the new president before disillusionment sets in? Yassamine 
Mather discusses the limitations of Hassan Rowhani 



Inflation: prices out of control 


I ran’s new president, Hassan 
Rowhani, will take office on 
August 3. He faces major internal 
as well as international problems. 
It will be interesting to see how a 
man who describes himself as a 
‘centrist’ will try to reconcile the 
warring factions of the Islamic 
Republic, but also the increasing 
divide between ordinary Iranians - 
victims of sanctions, poor economic 
management, as well political 
repression - with an increasingly 
paranoid religious dictatorship. 

However, the new president’s biggest 
and most immediate problem will be the 
nuclear issue. He was, after all, elected 
on the basis of promises to ‘resolve’ 
it and thus remove sanctions. In the 
month and a half since his election he 
has already faced some serious setbacks, 
particularly over sanctions. 

Iran is now facing more sanctions 
than the day he was elected - including 
the academic boycott of research by 
Iranian scientists and engineers. They 
have only just begun to take effect, 
even though they were passed by the 
US Congress and approved by the 
Senate in early 2013. 

In what is an unprecedented move 
against Iranian academics, major 
publishers are instructing journal 
editors that, in accordance with US 
department of the treasury regulations, 
they should not be involved in the 
management and processing of any 
manuscript through peer review 
with any author or co-author who is 
acting directly (as an employee) or 
indirectly on behalf of the government 
of Iran - which includes “any political 
subdivision, agency or instrumentality 
thereof, [including] the Central Bank 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran”. 

There are also additional new 
sanctions. Only a few days before the 
presidential inauguration in Tehran, 
the Republican-led Congress will 
vote on yet another set of sanctions, 
this time reducing Iran’s oil exports by 
a further one million barrels per day by 
the summer of 2014. The aim is clear: 
to stop Iran’s oil exports altogether. 
However, coming less than a week 
after the treasury department relaxed 
controls on the export of certain drugs 
and medical devices, such as dialysis 
machines and electrocardiographs, 
to Iran without special permission, 
it shows that, when it comes to 
negotiations between the two countries, 
Washington is as divided as Tehran. 

Since the election of a ‘moderate’ 
president, sections of the US 
administration have been advocating 
conciliation (“The house must not 
snuff out hopes for Iranian moderation 
before Rowhani even gets a chance”), 
while the pro-Israeli lobby is more in 
tune with Binyamin Netanyahu’s latest 
comments on this subject. Speaking to 
CBS in mid-July, the Israeli premier 
called Rowhani a “wolf in sheep’s 
clothing”: Iran is “getting closer and 
closer to the bomb” and Tehran “must 
be told in no uncertain terms that that 
will not be allowed to happen”. 1 

On July 1, the Obama administration 
authorised sanctions targeting the 
already troubled Iranian currency, 
imposing penalties on financial 
institutions involved in rial transactions 
outside Iran. This measure was included 
in the ninth set of sanctions imposed 
during Obama’s presidency. According 
to Robert McNally, former White 
House energy advisor, Washington is 
following a twin-track strategy: “For 
diplomacy to have any chance of 
succeeding, it must be coupled with 
the threat of increased sanctions.” 2 


In Europe, Iranian banks and 
financial institutions are challenging 
their inclusion in the sanctions list and 
winning some court cases - ironically 
because EU governments are refusing 
to disclose legally acceptable evidence 
that the targeted banks or institutions 
are linked to Iran’s nuclear programme. 
These governments claim that if they 
were to provide such proof in a court 
of law this might reveal ‘intelligence’ 
sources. 

The supreme leader, ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, has made it abundantly 
clear he sees no hope of any deal 
with the US: “I said at the beginning 
of the [Iranian] year that I am not 
optimistic about negotiations with the 
US, though in past years I have not 
forbidden negotiations over certain 
issues like Iraq ... the Americans are 
not trustworthy.” 3 

Khamenei might have a point here, 
given what I described above. And, of 
course, at a time of economic crises, 
the US might have strong political and 
economic reasons for wanting the state 
of conflict with Iran to continue. 

Internal 

challenges 

The Iranian press and media is full of 
speculation about Rowhani’s cabinet 
to be unveiled on August 4. However, 
none of the current nominees are 
much of a surprise - all are supporters 
of the centrist/reformist coalition that 
saw him elected. 

The new president’s much talked 
about ‘economy team’, mainly drawn 
from politicians of the Rafsanjani era, 
represents a continuation of the theme 
he expounded during the elections: 
changes in foreign policy will bring 
stability and therefore economic 
prosperity! To be fair, Rowhani’s 
election has had some positive affect 
on the Iranian economy - but mainly 
for capital rather than labour. Rent 
and house prices have gone up! The 
Tehran stock exchange has been 
rising daily and hit a record high of 
54042 on July 26 - up by 1554 points 
from Thursday, with shares in major 
industries increasing in value. 

Shares have risen by 30% since the 
beginning of the current Iranian year 
in March. The rial’s rate of exchange 
has improved against the dollar for 


two reasons: the currency appreciated 
by 8.5% following the presidential 
elections and the central bank has 
officially adopted a single-rate policy. 
Until early July the government 
applied two separate exchange rates: 
one for importers of essential goods, 
such as medicine (this also applied to 
senior ayatollahs, government officials 
and their cronies), while importers of 
less essential products and ordinary 
Iranians purchased the dollar at much 
higher rates on the unregulated market. 

So, while Iranian capitalism is 
doing well, for the majority of Iranians 
sanctions mean continued hardship, 
with prices spiralling out of control. 
In the last three weeks importers have 
refused to unload ships carrying staple 
food and basic goods. They claim 
these goods were purchased at the 
higher rate compared to the dollar and 
that this should be taken into account. 
But the central bank is adamant that 
the new rate applies. 

In the meantime, food prices are 
out of control - according to the 
government’s own figures, Iran’s 
inflation rate surged to 45% in June. 
According to the semi-official students 
news agency, ISNA, food prices 
have gone up sevenfold in the last 
10 years - overall inflation has more 
than doubled in the same period. The 
Mehr news agency confirms this. At 
the same time, wages are going down 
- and this is for the lucky minority 
who have kept their jobs. On average 
workers’ real income has been halved 
in the past year: a combination of low 
wages and soaring inflation. 

Rowhani ministers 

In addition to his own limitations 
as a centrist Islamist, in proposing 
his new cabinet Rowhani faces two 
major hurdles: 

1. Appointments to some ‘sensitive’ 
ministries, including foreign affairs, 
intelligence and internal affairs, need 
the approval of the supreme leader 
and his office. 

2. He needs to get his nominations 
approved by a hostile majles 
(Islamic parliament) dominated by 
conservatives. 

So far two major posts seem to 
have been decided. Ahmad Jannati, 
the son of the notorious hard-line 
ayatollah of the same name, is very 


likely to become minister for culture 
and Islamic guidance. This is an 
important post, as it deals with issues 
such as freedom of speech, arts, culture, 
publishing and also the women wearing 
the hijab. Jannati senior has presided 
over the operation of sharia law in 
Iran. However, as Jannati junior keeps 
telling everyone, political thought is 
not “genetically inherited” and indeed 
he is a close ally of former president 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, and will 
make an effort to moderate the harsh 
attitude of the Islamic authorities 
regarding art, culture and women’s 
attire. The ministry of religious 
guidance is responsible for policing the 
streets of Iran’s’ major cities, arresting 
any woman not adhering to its strict 
dress code. In recent weeks, buoyed 
by Rowhani’s election, many Iranian 
women have felt confident enough not 
to cover all their hair. 

Another Rowhani possible 
nominee is Ali Younessi, who says 
he has been asked to take over the 
ministry of intelligence. He was the 
director of the ministry and a member 
of the Supreme National Security 
Council during the presidency of 
Mohammad Khatami (1997-2005), 
but before anyone starts celebrating 
let me remind them that Younessi 
was in charge when allegedly ‘rogue 
elements’ in his ministry embarked 
on what became known as the 
‘serial political murders’ of leftwing 
intellectuals and nationalist politicians 
in the late 1990s. 4 

Protests 

The day after Rowhani’s election 
and in the ensuing celebrations, the 
crowds in Tehran were calling for the 
release of all political prisoners and an 
end to the house arrest of ‘reformist’ 
leaders Mir-Hossein Moussavi and 
Mehdi Karroubi as signs of change. 
But Rowhani will find it almost 
impossible to deliver on either of 
these two accounts. The supreme 
leader has made it clear there will be 
no release of any political prisoners 
unless they apologise and ‘repent’! 5 

Amidst all this, what is getting 
little coverage is the plight of Iranian 
workers. Last week alone there were 
dozens of major workers’ protests. 
Workers from the Zagros Steel 
Factory in Kurdistan embarked 


on days of demonstrations, but 
when they were ignored by the 
company they moved their protests 
to Tehran and demonstrated outside 
the presidential offices. Zagros has 
recently closed down, claiming losses 
in the last two years. According to 
MP Kamal Alipour Khonakdari, 
the 82,000 workers are owed three 
months’ pay. 6 The situation in the Iran 
Tractor Manufacturing Company is 
no better. Thousands of workers have 
not been paid for May and June and 
hundreds have gathered outside their 
factory in protest. 

So, as the inauguration of Hassan 
Rowhani begins, we can expect the 
usual hype about the possibility of an 
improvement in the relations between 
Iran and the west and no doubt with the 
departure of Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
the language will change when it 
comes to discussions about areas 
of mutual interest, such as Iraq and 
Afghanistan. (It is interesting that 
Khamenei openly admitted that these 
talks were occurring last week 7 ). There 
might even be some relaxation vis-a- 
vis the most severe forms of sanctions. 
However, conflict between Iran and 
the US has a history longer than the 
nuclear issue. 

No US administration can forget 
the humiliation that accompanied the 
loss of the island of stability that was 
Iran under the shah and, although the 
1979-81 holding of hostages at the US 
embassy in Tehran was not an anti¬ 
imperialist act, it left a bruising as 
far as successive US administrations 
are concerned. For its part the Iranian 
government cannot forget US and 
western support for Saddam Hussein 
during the Iran-Iraq war or the 
deliberate destruction of the Iranian 
economy’s infrastructure after decades 
of sanctions. So, as far as Iran-US 
relations are concerned, we are likely 
to see more of the same in the coming 
months. 

Internally Rowhani is likely to 
cause even more disillusionment than 
his reformist/centrist predecessors. 
There might be a little more toleration 
of a ‘bad hijab’ during approved 
celebrations. But wait until there 
are radical protests and see how our 
‘diplomatic cleric’ reacts then! 

On the economy, Iran will remain 
proof of the absurdity of the claim 
that Islam provides social justice (adl 
eslami). The Rafsanjani presidency is 
remembered by Iranian capitalists as 
the start of the ‘good times’, including 
the accumulation of major wealth. 
But for the Iranian working class it 
was the beginning of deregulation, 
employment contracts, the loss of job 
security ... and Rowhani’s economy 
team were all part of the strategists 
of that era. 

What will be different is that 
this time they will have to work 
under difficult global economic 
conditions - they might not be able 
to deliver even as far as capitalists 
are concerned • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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EUROPE 


Road to nowhere 


Why does the European bourgeoisie insist on austerity despite the virtual certainty that it cannot 
succeed? Hillel Ticktin digs beneath the official claims 



A road full of dangers 


I would like to address the specific 
form that the economic crisis 
has taken in Europe, where, in 
addition to the banking crisis, there 
has been a sovereign crisis. The 
questions that I want to ask to begin 
with are: ‘Can the European Union 
survive in modern capitalism?’; and 
‘Can the euro zone survive?’ 

In relation to the second question 
most people would struggle to provide 
a straightforward answer. At the 
moment if one was forced to answer, 
I would say that the euro zone might 
last a few more years, but ultimately it 
cannot survive the way it is going. So 
the question therefore is, what are the 
forces underlying the potential break¬ 
up of the euro zone and of the limits 
of the EU itself? 

It is quite clear that if the euro 
zone continues to expand, and it is a 
condition of new members entering the 
EU that they should prepare to join the 
euro, it is therefore a problem for those 
members of the EU who either find it 
difficult to join the euro zone at this 
time or who simply do not want to do 
so. The country that has expressed itself 
most clearly in relation to this point is, 
of course, the United Kingdom, where 
the Conservative Party has decided to 
go for a referendum on the issue by 
2017 as to whether the UK stays in the 
EU or not. 

British exit? 

It is worth only briefly saying 
something about this, because the 
issue is much less important than what 
is happening to the euro zone. But the 
particular form this issue is taking 
in Britain does actually illustrate 
some of the dynamics underlying 
the crisis in the euro zone itself. Why 
on earth would British big business 
want to leave the EU? After all, the 
UK is not in the euro zone: it has its 
own currency, the pound, and no- 
one is proposing any change in that 
situation. And the continuation of its 


own national currency means that, 
in spite of what the government is 
saying, the UK has not had the same 
kind of financial problems as other 
countries. Again if one thinks about 
big business, surely it wants the 
continuation of the customs union? 
Surely it would rather be inside it than 
outside? Surely it wants to ensure that 
any investment destined for Europe 
might come to Britain and not be 
dissuaded by a tariff operating against 
the UK for being outside the EU? 

All those points have been aired 
and it is quite clear that big business 
as a whole, or at least a substantial 
section of it, is in favour of the UK’s 
continued membership of the EU. 

The Conservative prime minister 
wants to stay in the EU, provided 
changes are made to certain rules 
that have benefited workers in 
employment. One might have thought 
on that account that big business 
would be of two minds, but that is 
not at all clear. That is to say that 
it is wrong to simply state that the 
bourgeoisie is opposed to all and any 
measures that benefit workers. On the 
contrary. It would make far more sense 
from the point of view of an intelligent 
businessman that workers’ rights be 
clearly enacted and protected so that 
one firm cannot undercut another by 
denying those rights. Usually the firms 
that do this are in financial trouble and 
ultimately cease to exist. The point is 
that in general big business has tended 
to favour the existence of unions, even 
if it prefers a certain kind of friendly, 
non-political union that negotiates 
moderate concessions for its members 
and so on. This has been the tendency. 

The fact that the EU has limited 
the number of hours that a worker can 
perform hardly seems to be a good 
enough reason to want to leave the 
EU. And, as I have said, it is difficult 
to believe that big business does want 
to leave the EU. It is true that there is 
a divide between those who relate to 


the USA and those who relate more 
closely to the continent. And it is the 
case that the industries that remain 
most important in Britain - that is, 
the defence and pharmaceutical 
industries - relate very closely to the 
United States. But that does not mean 
to say that they favour withdrawal 
from the EU. The United States has 
made it very clear that it wants Britain 
to remain in the European Union - 
this has been its policy all along and 
Obama has recently restated it. 

We are therefore left to look 
elsewhere from the central 
bourgeoisie, and this gets us to the 
heart of the problem. It would appear 
that it is much more smaller capital, 
medium-sized capital - perhaps the 
so-called ‘SMEs’ - that would prefer 
Britain to leave the European Union 
and its rules, believing this would 
allow them more protection. They 
would have to deal with any tariffs 
against Britain, but on the other hand 
Britain could impose tariffs against 
the EU. In addition they would 
remove the protections for workers. 
In other words, the classic demands 
of small business. 

Now, the Conservative Party 
depends to a much greater degree on 
this layer of the population: that is, 
small business and sections of workers 
who are dependent on it. So, the 
Tories are responding to this kind of 
demand, which unsurprisingly seems 
to be more concentrated in the south 
of England, where the Conservative 
Party has its core support and where 
there is tremendous pressure on it. 

So I think we should understand 
this call to leave the EU as a petty 
bourgeois demand, or a non-big 
business demand. It is not only the 
dominant view of big business, but 
that of the Liberal Democrats and the 
Labour Party, that Britain should not 
leave the EU. 

That means we have the curious 
position of the middle or lower layer 


of the bourgeoisie acting as the tail 
which is wagging the Conservative 
Party dog. And one would also have 
to explain that in terms of the class 
structure in Britain today and the 
relative weakness of the bourgeoisie 
in allowing Britain to get to this pass. 
It is not just mistaken from the point of 
view of the capitalist class to withdraw 
from the EU: it is distinctly idiotic. 

Self-defeating 

Let us turn now to the European 
Union itself, where you might have 
thought there was a similar division 
to that in Britain. But that division 
does not express itself in exactly the 
same way. It is clear that the German 
bourgeoisie as a whole is supporting 
the line of the Conservative Party that 
effectively threatens to break up the 
EU. The adoption by Angela Merkel 
of austerity and pursuing it to its end 
logically leads to a position where the 
squeeze is so great that there will be 
a rebellion within the countries of the 
euro zone - as there has already been, 
on a small scale perhaps, in Greece. 

The fact is that in Germany Merkel 
does represent the viewpoint of the 
bourgeoisie itself. So we have the 
German government putting forward 
a policy which is clearly detrimental 
not only to the working class, but to 
the bourgeoisie in a substantial section 
of the euro zone. In particular we are 
talking about Greece, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. Also the Irish Republic, 
where the situation is slightly different, 
but where things are continuing in an 
extremely difficult way. 

The other country which is not 
in the same financial difficulty is, of 
course, France. But the French have 
been ordered to cut their annual budget 
deficit to under 3%. The European 
Commission has gone further, and 
the International Monetary Fund has 
repeated these demands, which are the 
same as those imposed on the other 
struggling countries. They consist of 


a series of recipes to restore capitalism 
to what it was before World War II. 
That is to say that they are demanding 
privatisations and other demands of a 
similar kind. 

It is possible under the conditions of 
official austerity to put forward these 
demands and achieve some success. 
In Greece, of course, there have been 
massive demonstrations and resistance 
to them. The cost of attempting to 
impose austerity on them is really 
exemplified by Greece, where there 
is clearly the threat of much more than 
further demonstrations. It is clear that 
the government is not supported by the 
majority of the population. 

For the long-term stability of 
capitalism in Greece the policy is 
certainly disastrous. The immediate 
effect must be the growth of masses 
of people who see themselves as 
militant opponents of the EU, if not 
of capitalism itself. So the policy can 
only be described as stupid. 

It is even more stupid when we 
realise that there is no way on earth that 
Greece will be able to repay its debt by 
2020 under the present plan. Clearly 
the debt which Greece owes to the rest 
of the EU, the IMF, etc can never be 
repaid, as things stand. The policy that 
has been adopted in relation to Greece 
can only be described, even from the 
point of view of those imposing it, as 
self-defeating and crazy. Unless, that 
is, there is a further agenda, which I 
will come to later. 

Banking crisis 

In the case of the other countries, there 
are two closely connected questions. 
On the one hand, what amounts to a 
possible sovereign bankruptcy has 
to be held at bay: that is to say that 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, etc will be 
unable to pay even the interest on the 
debt which they have borrowed from 
the so-called markets. The ‘markets’, 
of course, amount to large capital, 
insurance companies, banks, pension 
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Debt of gratitude 


Chris Knight remembers the woman 
who saw off the ‘savanna hypothesis’ 



Elaine Morgan: watery 


funds and so on. The problem arises 
because - the word ‘confidence’ is 
used here - the owners of the capital 
who are lending the money to Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, etc are afraid that 
they will not be repaid and therefore 
attempt to withdraw from lending, 
which means that interest rates rise. 

But behind these difficulties there 
is the connection to the banking crisis. 
In the case of Spain this is obvious; in 
the case of Ireland perhaps more so, 
as Ireland did not have a high level 
of indebtedness. So there have been a 
series of countries, Cyprus being the 
last, who have had to apply for loans 
to get out of trouble. And the reason 
in many cases has been the role of 
the banks, even where it was not a 
direct question of the banks having 
to be recapitalised. 

It does seem, judging by the 
commentary in the Financial Times 
and elsewhere, that the banks in 
Europe remain in trouble and that no 
solution is in sight. It was thought that 
a solution would be found, but this has 
not happened. The banks in Europe 
are insufficiently funded - in other 
words, if tomorrow an accountant 
were to go through their books they 
would conclude that, without state 
backing, they would be bankrupt. 
That is the real position in Europe 
today. And it is not just the case in 
the countries with obvious financial 
troubles that I have mentioned: it is 
also true in countries where this is not 
obvious, such as Germany. 

The banking crisis has not been 
solved; it has not been dealt with. 
And that links very closely with the 
sovereign crisis. The question, of 
course, is why? Why is it the case 
that the bourgeoisie and institutions 
like the IMF and the European Central 
Bank prefer to apply a policy of 
austerity wherever they can almost to 
their wits’ end? The logic of it is that 
if it continues this way what has been 
happening in Greece will be repeated 
on a much larger scale, possibly even 
interconnected over the countries of 
Europe. That could even be the case in 
Germany, where the working class has 
been fairly quiescent, and has accepted 
a raft of anti-working class laws and 
controls over pay for the last decade 
or so, especially the Schroder reforms. 
At some point you would expect the 
working class to reject these controls 
over them - even if austerity is not 
applied in Germany in the same way 
it still represents a form of control over 
them there too. 

The point is that one would expect, 
in the not too distant future, for the 
ordinary person in Spain or Portugal or 
Greece to go beyond demonstrations, 
to go beyond simply voting for an 
opposition party, to perhaps go the 
way of Egypt or Brazil. When one 
squeezes a population to such an 
extent, that is almost certainly going 
to be the result. It may not happen in 
the next year - it may take 10 years 
or whatever - but it will happen. And 
most people, whether they are leftwing 
or rightwing, recognise that this is 
what will result. 

It is precisely for this reason that 
the European Union has relaxed 
its austerity programme, allowing 
payments to be made over a longer 
period of time. 

Hyperinflation? 

But why continue to behave in this way 
at all? Why not simply fund the banks? 
Just print the money. After all, the 
resulting inflation that they claim to be 
concerned about is not going to happen 
- we are just not in an inflationary 
situation. They claim that if in pursuit 
of a boom governments increased 
spending and ran up their deficits, that 
would produce inflation, which might 
be uncontrollable. It is often explained 
that the period of hyperinflation in 
Germany between 1921 and 1924 
has been seared in the German mind. 
However, this is nonsense. 

If anyone thinks that the conditions 


of 1923 apply today then they have 
clearly never read their history. In 
1922-23 the Ruhr was invaded by 
France, and in March 1923 a potential 
revolution was breaking out. It was 
certainly the case that the Bolsheviks 
in Russia were expecting a revolution 
to occur in Germany, and even now it 
is not entirely clear why that did not 
happen. There was a highly unstable 
situation in Germany, which had just 
lost the war, and the economy was 
clearly in trouble. It is against this 
background that the hyperinflation of 
1921 -24 has to be understood. (By the 
way, the minister of finance during this 
time was a certain Rudolf Hilferding. 
This long-time Marxist had shifted 
somewhat politically by then!) 

So what happened in Germany 
in 1923 is in no way comparable 
with today. There is no chance of it 
recurring, so it cannot be seared into 
anyone’s mind, because there are no 
conditions for it. Basically, for inflation 
to occur there must be a shortage of 
resources and too much money - that 
was the situation in 1923. But it is not 
the situation today. So this is not the 
reason why the bourgeoisie refuses to 
fund the banks and run up a deficit. 

If they look around the world they 
can see that there is an alternative. 
Both Britain and America are printing 
money on a large scale and inflation 
is low. Now Japan has gone in for the 
same policy on an even bigger scale 
and there is still no inflation: in fact 
the Japanese are still trying to escape 
deflation. So the argument is nonsense. 

There has to be a fundamental 
reason why in particular the German 
bourgeoisie wants to go for this period 
of austerity, this shift to 19th century 
forms of controls over labour, this 
privatisation drive and all the rest of 
it. And the reason is that we are in a 
new situation. One where, as it were, 
all bets are off. 

There are in fact just two roads the 
bourgeoisie can take. There is the road 
that is presently being forced through - 
even if it does not achieve the desired 
ends, the aim is to establish a series of 
controls, amounting to a serious defeat 
for the working class. In my view, 
although this is what is being sought, it 
is most unlikely to succeed. It is much 
more likely that, if the bourgeoisie 
continues to pursue this path, it will 
produce the situation I have described: 
increasing working class anger and 
action, leading to the possibility of a 
popular uprising. Precisely because of 
this I cannot see them following their 
present policy all the way to the end. 
Nonetheless at present that appears 
to the bourgeoisie to be its only path. 
Perhaps the intention is to proceed 
along it only so far - to the extent that 
a defeat is inflicted on the working 
class - and that will be enough. 

The alternative road is one where 
funds are provided for something 
like a ‘Euro-loan’ to enable the 
indebted countries to get out of 
trouble, and also a banking union 
to get the banks off the hook. Such a 
scheme would ultimately have to be 
funded by the German bourgeoisie. 
But they do not want to follow such 
an alternative, because that would 
increase working class power and 
control, thanks to higher levels of 
employment and so on. Given the 
circumstances, that would mean a 
shift to the left, an outcome they fear. 
From their point of view the current 
road is preferable. 

The elections which are due in 
Germany are unlikely to change much. 
But it is also true that if the social 
democrats come into government 
with the Greens and make limited 
concessions they will probably find 
themselves on a path which they 
cannot leave. One concession would 
lead to another until Germany did 
end up providing the ‘Euro-loans’, 
banking union and so on. But again, 
that has its own logic: it would almost 
certainly mean that the working class 
would begin to act as a class • 


E laine Morgan died on July 12, 
aged 92. Until she became 
too frail to travel from her 
home in Wales, she was one of the 
Radical Anthropology Group’s most 
welcome visiting lecturers and on 
these and other occasions we became 
good friends. 

Those familiar with my book, 
Blood relations: menstruation and 
the origins of culture , may recall 
that I devoted a whole chapter 
(‘The shores of Eden’) to Elaine 
Morgan’s insights and speculations 
concerning early human origins. 
Elaine pointed to the need to avoid 
drowning - to wade and swim on 
encountering deep water - as a 
key factor triggering the initial 
evolution of bipedalism in our 
hominin ancestors. Since no-one 
else seemed to have a better theory, 
I long ago thought the idea worth 
exploring and eventually became 
more or less convinced. 

Unfortunately, Elaine chose to 
describe our distant hominin ancestors 
as ‘aquatic apes’. Her parallels 
between evolving humans and 
aquatic mammals, such as dolphins, 
encouraged her opponents to make 
fun of the whole idea, denouncing it 
as amateurish nonsense. But in fact 
Elaine’s basic point has turned out 
to be correct. In all her best-selling 
books, her target was the ‘savanna 
hypothesis’, according to which 
early humans diverged from their 
ape cousins by moving out from their 
former forest environments to stride 
as hunters across the hot, dry African 
savannah. Elaine pointed out that this 
theory simply did not work. 

Today, most of the palaeoanthropo- 
logical establishment stands implac¬ 
ably opposed to Elaine Morgan’s sup¬ 
posedly ‘feminist’, ‘wet’ and in other 
ways heretical ideas. Newcomers to 
these discussions might be forgiven 
for thinking that, among qualified 
scientists at least, the debate is now 
closed. But in fact, while organised 
academia has tended to close ranks 
against her, some of the world’s best- 
known scientific figures readily ac¬ 
claim Elaine’s courageous contribu¬ 
tion to science. In a nutshell, it was 
Elaine Morgan, more than anyone 
else, who consigned the ‘savanna ape’ 
theory to the dustbin of history. 

Our Pliocene hominin ancestors, 
it is now known, did not live out on 
the hot, dry African savanna. Palaeo- 
climatic reconstructions suggest 
something quite different: a rift 
valley ecosystem of woodlands along 
river banks, lake shores, streams and 
estuaries. Before they were efficient 
bipeds, our ancestors spent much 
of the time climbing trees. Almost 
certainly, they would have spent the 
night up in trees for reasons of safety. 


So the most likely picture is that these 
hominins were well adapted for tree¬ 
climbing, for running or walking along 
dry ground between clumps of trees 
- and also for wading across water 
and, where necessary, swimming. 
The need to avoid drowning while 
crossing a river or falling into water 
from an overhanging branch would 
have acted as a powerful selection 
pressure. Walking upright on two legs 
was frequently favoured because our 
ancestors needed to keep their heads 
above water. 

If you think no proper scientist 
supports Elaine’s theories, think 
again. Strong public endorsements 
have come from biologist Desmond 
Morris, evolutionary nutritionist 
Michael Crawford and naturalist 
David Attenborough, among other 
well-known figures. The philosopher, 
Daniel Dennett, observes: “During 
the last few years, when I have 
found myself in the company of 
distinguished biologists, evolutionary 
theorists, palaeoanthropologists and 
other experts, I have often asked them 
just to tell me, please, exactly why 
Elaine Morgan must be wrong about 
the aquatic theory. I haven’t yet had a 
reply worth mentioning.” 

Until his death in 2012, Philip 
Tobias was the world’s most senior 
palaeoanthropologist, renowned for 
his work in exposing the ‘Piltdown 
man’ forgery in 1953. In 1995, Tobias 
gave the prestigious Daryll Forde 
Memorial Lecture at University 
College London. A high point was 
his explicit renunciation of his 
former favourite idea - the ‘savanna 
ape’ hypothesis. Stating that he and 
everyone else owed an apology and 
a huge debt of gratitude to Elaine 
Morgan, Tobias proclaimed: “We 
were all profoundly and unutterably 
wrong!” Tobias continued: “Open the 
window and throw out the savanna 
hypothesis; it’s dead and we need a 
new paradigm!” 

I was shocked to discover that 
when the Royal Anthropological 
Institute later published Tobias’s 
lecture, all these sentences had been 
deliberately censored. No trace of his 
actual words remained. The world 
might never have known, had not 
Tobias himself gone out of his way to 
spill the beans. He did so in chapter 1 
of a book published only in 2011, 1 one 
year before his death. His essay was 
entitled ‘Revisiting water and hominin 
evolution’ and the most interesting 
section is headed ‘Liquidation of the 
savanna hypothesis’ • 

Notes 

1. PA Tobias, ‘Revisiting water and hominin 
evolution’, in M Vaneechoutte, A Kuliukas and 
M Verhaegen (eds) Was man more aquatic in 
the past? Sharjah (United Arab Emirates) 2011, 
pp3-15. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
'line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, 'One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Left needs to 
think beyond 
unions and 
strikes 



Justin Welby is a hypocrite, but his credit union plans are a symptom of the decline of the workers’ 
movement, argues Paul Demarty 


I t is an odd quirk of wealthy 
Christian sects - every so often, 
their leaders, against all common 
sense, dare to make pious noises 
about usury and exploitation. 

God only knows what puts the 
idea in their heads. It is in the Bible , 
I suppose, but so is the notion that a 
woman cannot be touched during or 
immediately after menstruation; the 
dedication of the early church to the 
poor is hardly in keeping with the 
modern world, entirely beholden to 
Mammon. The Catholic church, with 
its untold billions, and the Church of 
England (whose investment portfolio 
is more modestly estimated at £5 
billion), are hardly in a good position 
to decry avarice. 

And yet... Pope Francis continues 
his cloying quest to rebrand the Vatican 
as a ‘poor’ church, most recently 
with a visit to Brazil. The irony of 
all this taking place amidst enormous 
financial scandals surrounding the 
Vatican bank can hardly be missed, 
but then the new pope - named after 
the beggar, St Francis of Assisi - still 
escapes criticism; surely the ‘poor 
pope’ will bring these gluttons to heel? 

In the generally less dramatic 
world of the Church of England, 
meanwhile, the new archbishop 
of Canterbury, Justin Welby, has 
declared ‘war on Wonga’ - referring, 
of course, to the infamous payday 
loan company, which lends on a 
short-term basis at an attractive 
annual percentage rate of 5,853%. 
Behind the feel-good advertising, 
it is straightforwardly obvious that 
Wonga - and less prominent payday 
lenders - are pretty cynical operations, 
making absurdly exploitative gains 
out of the general situation of social 
desperation and the reluctance, post¬ 
crash, of banks to offer easy lines of 
consumer credit. 

A great target for a would-be 
saviour, then, who wants to clear 
out the money-changers - religious 
critiques of finance capital have a long 
and ambiguous heritage, covering 
religious-utopian communism and 
medieval (and modern) anti-Semitic 
attacks on the usurious Jew. Welby’s 
response, at least, is a little less 
tarnished: a revival of credit unions, 
with the assistance of the Church 
of England; indeed, unlike certain 
cousins (mutuals spring to mind), 
credit unions survive (recent Bank of 
England figures put total membership 
at over a million). 

Welby, alas, has already had his 
anti-loan shark crusade interrupted 
by one of the C of E’s increasingly 
common fits of embarrassment. Part 
of the church’s £5 billion ‘ethical’ 
investment portfolio is a stake 
in VenCap International, which 
unsurprisingly puts money into 
venture capital firms ... including a 
certain Accel Partners, one of Wonga’s 
main financial backers. Whoops! 

Our archbishop, fortunately, was 
not immaculately conceived - he 


has many years’ experience in the 
upper echelons of the (oh so ethical) 
oil industry. He knows how money 
works; he is no doubt very pleased 
that he has inherited a financial empire 
whose ‘ethical’ strictures are as lenient 
as the Church of England’s investment 
fund guidelines, whereby only 25% 
of a company’s profits can arise from 
usurious lending practices (other 
notable restrictions include a limit of 
3% for pornography, apparently over 
three times more sinful than arms 
production at 10%). It is probably 
easy enough to prove VenCap falls 
well under such a generous threshold. 

A seasoned capitalist like Welby 
will be painfully aware of how 
hard it is to trace your money once 
it goes into any investment fund 
(the complexity and opacity of 
transactions in high finance, after 
all, was a proximate cause of the 
2008 crash). He is unlucky that the 
media were so rapidly able to bridge 
the degrees of separation between 
himself and the payday loan business, 
and may perhaps hope that the big 
man upstairs is not so assiduous in 
his hypocrisy-hunting. 

Ideologues 

It would be easy merely to mark 
the gaffe, file it with all the other 
small hypocrisies of the ruling 
establishment and move on. Yet 
this affair illuminates something 
wider about how capitalist societies 
actually operate. The most explicit 
ideologues of the market claim that 
it can satisfy all human needs - they 
trace this ‘observation’ back to Adam 
Smith and the ‘invisible hand’. There 
is, as it happens, a Hegelian ‘Marxist’ 
version of this theory, whereby all 
society has become saturated entirely 
by the abstract domination of the 
commodity form. Both versions are 
equally false. 


The underlying drive of capital 
as a social relation is to maximise 
surplus value, which comes up 
against the natural limit of the human 
body, which can only work so many 
hours, and only if it metabolises so 
many calories. Capital as such has 
no direct means of accounting for 
these limits; yet the attempt to breach 
them in the first instance is ultimately 
economically unsustainable (you 
cannot work people to death faster 
than they can reproduce), and equally 
politically unsustainable (people are 
wilful things, and tend to object to 
being worked to death). 

The total reproduction of a 
capitalist society, then, depends on 
economic and political forces outside 
the market obstructing the naked, 
bloodthirsty rule of capital as such. 
The market does not, and cannot, have 
total (rather than relative) domination 
over social life. 

A pertinent illustration in recent 
history, worth bearing in mind so far 
as Welby goes, is the Egyptian Muslim 
Brotherhood. It emerged from the 
2011 uprisings the strongest organised 
force in part because it had formed 
a whole network of social welfare 
organisations, under the tutelage 
of MB branches and sympathetic 
mosques; it was able to do this thanks 
to the departure of the Egyptian state 
from such functions in the age of what 
is imperfectly called neoliberalism. 

The MB is not in any sense, as the 
intervening years have made clear, an 
anti-capitalist organisation; one of its 
other advantages compared to other 
political trends, of course, was Saudi 
and Qatari oil money. Yet it, like many 
reactionary-religious organisations, 
was pulled into a void abandoned by 
official capitalist society, and (for a 
time) reaped political and ideological 
benefits from filling it. 

Without pushing things too 


far, there is another commonality 
between the Egyptian situation and 
our own - the profound weakness of 
the organised left. Justin Welby wants 
more credit unions; but whose idea 
was that? In its modem origins, it is 
an outgrowth of the early German 
cooperative movement - not strictly 
working class at the beginning, but 
rapidly taken up by Lassalle’s General 
German Workers Association, and 
the nascent working class movement 
internationally. Credit unions were 
(in some respects, still are) part of 
the broad defensive armoury of the 
working class. 

Today, some of those defensive 
institutions have almost disappeared 
(mutuals, workers’ educational 
societies), others have become 
impenetrably bureaucratised (the 
unions, the Co-op), and many of the 
rest have lost their direct ideological 
connection to class solidarity. Welby’s 
plan has attracted such attention 
because he can pose it as a matter 
of ‘community’, of cosy localism; 
the church is as much part of the 
neighbourhood as the credit union, 
after all. 

Always on hand to split the 
difference between nostalgic reaction 
and class solidarity, ‘Blue Labour’ 
gum Maurice Glasman popped up in 
The Guardian to offer his input - he 
wants a grand coalition of Labour and 
“faith groups” to fight for a cap on 
interests rates and for an increase in 
community lending (July 26). 

Glasman is an oddball character, 
but he remains practically the only 
mainstream policy wonk with any big 
ideas in his head. He is also, sadly, 
far better plugged into this side of the 
labour movement’s history than most 
of the far left. The natural flipside of the 
Hegelian view of total domination of 
the commodity form is a fetishisation 
of the strike as uniquely dismptive to 


the logic of capital, and a vulgarisation 
of Marxist critiques of Lassallean 
and Proudhonist fetishisations of the 
cooperative, which sees mass day-to- 
day organisations of the class other 
than trade unions as somehow a waste 
of time. Yet trade unions themselves 
took on many of these broader 
functions of solidarity when they were 
healthier than they are now. 

We are left, then, with no prospect 
of seizing this ground back from 
reactionaries like Welby - and make 
no mistake: for all the right-on PR, 
the Church of England is every bit 
as reactionary as its confessional 
competitors. The sight of a whole series 
of soft-left types applauding Welby’s 
‘tough’ posturing on predatory lending 
is a depressing one, but the inevitable 
result of this situation. 

The Church of England is able to 
step into this breach, rather than us, 
most immediately because it is more 
socially powerful at present than the 
workers’ movement; sure, church 
attendance is declining quite as much 
as trade union membership, but there 
is the small matter of that £5 billion 
investment pot, plus landholdings 
larger than any British institution other 
than the monarchy. 

Yet it also has a vision - the 
nationalist-nostalgic myth of old 
Albion; as the motto of the Tory- 
right Cornerstone group has it, ‘Faith, 
flag and family’. The left, instead, is 
reduced to purely negative platitudes 
about how bad austerity is, coupled 
(if you are lucky) to a technocratic 
fantasy Keynesianism. A hypocritical 
oil-man like Welby gets to be the god 
of the gaps in social welfare only 
because the revolutionary left has 
forgotten its own history of building 
up the institutional strength of the 
class it is supposed to lead • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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